Had  call’d  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor. 

He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant’s  ear, 

The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass’d  where  Newark’s'  stately  tower. 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow’s  birchen  bower. 

The  Minstrel  gazed  with  a  wishful  eye — 

No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 

With  hesitating  step  at  last, 

The  embattled  portal  arch  l||^pass’d. 

Whose  pond'rous  gate  and  maasf  bar 
Had  oft  roll’d  back  the  tide  of  war, 

But  never  clos’d  the  iron  door  ^ 

Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 

'  The  Duchess^  marked  his  weary  pace, 

^  His  timid  mien  and  reverend  face. 

And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell. 

That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  welL 
For  she  had  known  Adversity, 

Though  bom  in  such  a  high  degree. 

In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty’s  bloom. 

Had  wept  o’er  Monmouth’s  bloody  tomh. 
When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied. 

And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 

Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride ; 

And  he  began  to  talk  anon. 

Of  good  Earl  Francis,*  dead  and  gone, 

And  of  Earl  Walter,*  rest  him  God ! 

A  braver  ne’er  to  battle  rode ; 

And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew  • 

Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch  : 

And  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man’s  strain. 

Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak 
He  thought  e’en  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak. 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 

He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain’d. 

The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gain’d, 

But  when  he  reach’d  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish’d  his  boon  denied : 

For  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 

His  trembling  hand  bad  lost  the  ease. 

Which  marks  security  to  please  ; 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL, 


INTRODOCTION. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 

His  wither’d  cheek  and  tresses  grey. 
Seem’d  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he. 

Who  sung  a  border  chivalry ; 

For,  well-a-day  !  their  date  was  fled, 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 


And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed. 

Wish’d  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 

He  caroll’d  light  as  lark  at  mom. 

No  longer  courted  and  caress’d. 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 

He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 

The  unpremeditated  lay: 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone, 
A  stranger  fill’d  the  Stuart’s  throne  ; 

I  The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
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And  gccnca,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o’er  his  aged  brain — 

He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain ! 

The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime. 

And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time ; 
Till  every  string’s  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 

And,  then,  he  sai^,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 

He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 

It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls. 

But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls. 

He  had  played  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood. 

And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd  to  try 
The  long-forgotten  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed. 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 

The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled. 
And  lighted  up  his  faded  eye. 

With  all  a  poet’s  ecstacy. 

In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 

He  swept  the  sounding  cords  along. 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 

His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot: 

Cold  diffidence  and  age’s  frost. 

In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 

Each  blank;  in  faithful  memory  void. 

The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 

And,  while  his  heart  responsive  rung, 
’Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  song, 


I. 

^  H  E  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower,  ^ 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower. 
Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and 
by  spell. 

Deadly  to  hear  and  deadly  to  tell — 
Jesu  Maria  !  shield  us  well  1 
»*  No  living  wight,  save  the  Lady  alone, 

F'  Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 


(1)  niis  is  a  maRure  square  tower^  now  unroofed  and 
ruinouSf  aurrouuddVbj^  an  outward  wall,  defended  bj 
round  flankiofc  tuireta.  It  in  most  beautifully  idtuated, 
about  three  miles  from  Selkirk,  upon  the  banks  of  the  I 
Yarrow,  a  6erce  and  precipitoue  Htream,  which  unites! 
with  the  Ettricke  about  a  mile  beneath  the  caatle, 

Newark  Gaatle  wa«  built  by  James  11.  The  royal  arms,  | 
with  the  unicorn,  are  enj^rared  on  a  stone  In  the  western  j 
side  of  the  tower.  There  was  a  much  more  ancient  casUe  I 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  called  Auldwark,  founded,  it  Is 
■aid.  by  Alexander  III.  ^th  were  desif^ed  for  the  royal  I 
residence  when  the  King  was  disposed  to  take  his  pl^sure  ' 
In  the  forest  of  Ettricke.  Various  grants  occur  in  the  re-  I 
cords  of  the  Privy  Seal,  bestowing  the  keeping  of  the  ! 
Castle  of  Newark  upon  the  different  baron-s.  There  Is  a 
popular  tradition,  that  it  was  once  seized,  and  held  out  by 
the  outlaw  Murray,  a  noted  character  in  song,  who  only 
surrendered  Newark  upon  condition  of  being  made  heredi¬ 
tary  sheriff  of  the  forest.  A  long  ballad,  containing  an 
account  of  this  transaction,  ia  preserved  in  the  **  Border 
Min.strelsy”  (vol.  i.  p.  369).  Upon  the  marriage  of  James 
IV.  with  Manraret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Ckstle  of 
Newark,  with  the  whole  forest  of  Ettricke,  was  assigned  to 
her  as  a  part  of  her  jointure  lands.  But  of  this  she  could 
make  little  advantage  :  for,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  is  found  complaining  heavily,  that  Buccleuch  had 
seized  upon  these  lands.  Indeed,  the  oflSce  of  keeper  was 
Utterly  held  by  the  family  of  Buccleuch,  and  writh  so  firm 
a  grasp,  that  when  the  fore.st  of  Ettricke  was  disparked, 
they  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Castle  of  Newark  in  property. 
It  was  within  the  court-yard  of  this  castle  that  General 
iiesly  did  military  execution  upon  the  prisoners  whom  he 
had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Philiphaiigh.  The  castle  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  occasional  seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family, 
for  more  than  a  century  ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  Duches.s 
of  Monmouth  and  Buccleuch  was  brought  up.  For  this 
reason,  probably,  Mr.  Soott  has  chosen  to  make  it  the 
scene  in  which  the  **  Iaj  of  the  lAst  Minstrel  ”  is  recited 
In  her  presence,  and  for  her  am'isement. — Schetky^$  Him- 
trofiorw  cf  The  Lay  of  the  Lad  Minstrel. 

It  may  be  added  that  Bowhill  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith,  (afterwards  Duke  and  Ducbes.s 
of  Buccleuch)  at  the  time  when  the  poem  was  composed  ; 
the  ruins  of  Newark  are  all  but  included  in  the  park  at¬ 
tached  to  that  modem  seat  of  the  family  ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  no  doubt,  was  influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  locality 
by  the  predilection  of  the  charming  lady  who  suggested 
the  subject  of  his  “  Lay*'  for  the  scenery  of  the  Yarrow— 
h  beautiful  walk  on  whose  banks,  leading  from  the  house 
to  the  old  castle,  is  mJImI  in  iKn  Thtrh^'‘ 


The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlessc  all 
Knight  and  page  and  household  squire 


Loiter’d  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire  ; 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 
Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 
From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor.' 


Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 

Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 

And  with  Jedwoo<l-axc  at  saddlebow  ;  * 

A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 

Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome-Hall. 


Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome-Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 

They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true. 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 


Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 
tVTiy  watch  these  warriors,  arm’d,  by  night  ? 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  blood-hound  haying : 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  war-hom  braying  ; 

To  see  St  George’s  red  cross  streaming. 

To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming  : 

They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and  guile. 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy’s  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome’s  lordly  towers. 

From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Car 
lisle. 

vn. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksomo-Hall.- 
Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here  ; 

But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all. 

His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall. 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 

Bards  long  shall  tell, 


Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 

With  belted  sword  and  spur  on  heel : 

They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright. 

Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night ; 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  corselet  laced, 

Pillow’d  on  buckler,  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel. 

And  they  drank  the  red  wine  thro’  the  helmet 

barrU 


(2)  Anns,  I>neh«M  of  Bncnlsnch  nnS  Monmonth,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Buccleuch,  and  widow  of 
the  unfortunate  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  be¬ 
headed,  in  1685. 

(3)  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Bnccleucb,  father  of  the 
Dnchesc. 

(4)  Walter,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  grandfothei  of  the  Duch- 
ew,  and  a  celebrated  warrior. 
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How  Lord  Walter  fell  I 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 

The  furies  of  the  Border  war  ; 

When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heard  the  siogan’S'  deadiy  yell — 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  full. 


Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud’s  enmity? 

Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 

No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew ; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 
For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchins  slew ; 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 
While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 

The  slaughter’d  chiefe,  the  mortal  jar. 

The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot  I* 


In  sorrow  o’er  Lord  Walter’s  bier 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 

And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot’s  maids  and  matrons  lent : 
But  o’er  her  warrior’s  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropp’d  nor  flower  nor  tear ! 
Vengeance,  deep  brooding  o’er  the  slain. 
Had  lock’d  the  soorce  of  softer  woe  ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain. 
Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 

Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  lisp’d  from  the  nurse’s  knee — 

“  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  father’s  death  revenged  shall  be  I” 
Then  fast  the  mother’s  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant’s  kindling  cheek. 


All  loose  her  negligent  attire. 
All  loose  her  golden  hair, 


I  Hung  Margaret  o’er  her  slaughtered  sire, 
I  And  wept  in  wild  despair. 


Nor  in  her  mother’s  altered  eye 
I  Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 

Her  lover,  ’gainst  her  father’s  clan. 
With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood. 

When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran. 

All  purple  with  their  blood  :* 

■  And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed,* 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XL 

Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came, 

Her  father  was  a  clerk  ol  fame. 

Of  Bethune’s  line  of  Picardie :  ’ 

He  learned  the  art  that  none  may  name, 
In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea.^ 

Men  said,  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 
By  feat  of  Magic  mystery ; 

For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 
St  Andrew’s  cloister’d  hall. 

His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 
Upon  the  sonny  wall  !* 

.  XH. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

He  taught  that  Ladye  fair. 

Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 
The  viewless  forms  of  air. 

And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 

In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower. 

And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 

That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 

Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot’s  tide. 

That  chafes  against  the  scaur’^  red  side  t 


But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 
Hod  filial  grief  supplied ; 

For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear. 
Had  lent  their  mingled  tide : 


Is  it  the  wind,  that  swings  the  oaks? 

Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 

What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 

That  moans  old  Branksome’s  turrets  round  ? 
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At  the  Ballen,  moaning  sound, 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 

And,  from  the  turret’s  round. 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 

In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 
Swore  that  a  storm  was  near. 

And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night ; 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear. 

xrv. 

From  the  sound  of  Teriot’s  tide, 

Chafing  with  the  mountain’s  side. 

From  the  groan  of  the  wide-swung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 

From  the  Toice  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well  1 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke. 
And  he  call’d  cm  the  ^irit  of  the  Fell. 


The  Ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall. 
Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay. 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all, 
Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play. 

A  fancied  moss-trooper,  the  boy 
The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily, 

In  mimic  foray'"  rode, 


The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high. 

One  moment,  and  no  more  ; 

One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother’s  eye. 
As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door : 
Then  from  amid  the  armed  train. 

She  call’d  to  her  William  of  Dcloraine. 


BITER  SPIRIT. 

“  Sleep’s!  thou,  brother  T  ” — 

MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

— '‘Brother,  nay — 

On  my  hills  the  moon-beams  play 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill-pen, 

By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 

Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing. 

To  aerial  minstrelsy. 

Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing. 
Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 

Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet  I 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet  1  ” — 


Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old, 
Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore. 

Albeit  their  hearts  of  rugged  mould. 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 


A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e’er  couch’d  Border  lance  by  knee 


RTVEB  SPIRIT. 

“  Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 

Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden. 
Mourns  beneath  the  moon’s  pale  beam. 
Tell  me,  thou  who  view’s!  the  stars. 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  ? 

What  shall  be  the  maiden’s  fate  T 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden’s  mate !” — 


MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

“  Arthur’s  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll. 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole  ; 

The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and  grim, 
Orion’s  studded  belt  is  dim  ; 

Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far. 

Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

HI  may  I  read  their  high  degree ! 

But  no  kind  infiuence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot’s  tide,  and  Branksome’s  tower. 
Till  pride  be  quell’d,  and  love  be  free.” 

xvm.  • 

The  unearthly  voices  ceast. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 

It  died  on  the  river’s  breast. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

But  round  Lord  David’s  tower 
The  sound  still  floated  near ; 

For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye’s  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye’s  ear. 

She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbb’d  high  with  pride  : 
“Your  mountains  shall  bend. 

And  your  streams  ascend, 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman’s  bride !  ” 


For  the  grey  warriors  prophesied. 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war. 
Should  tame  the  Unicorn’s  pride. 
Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star.” 


Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss. 
Blindfold  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross  ; 

By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 

Had  buifled  Percy’s  best  blood-hounds ; 
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In  Eflke,  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none. 

But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one ; 

Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 

December’s  snow,  or  July’s  pride ; 

Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time. 

Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime : 

Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 

As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ;  * 

Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 

By  England’s  King  and  Scotland’s  Queen. 

xxn. 

"  Sir  'WiHiam  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 

Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 

Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside  ; 

And  in  Melrose’s  holy  pile 

Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary’s  aisle. 

Greet  the  father  well  from  me ; 

Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb : 

For  this  will  be  St  Michael’s  night. 

And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright ; 
And  the  cross  of  bloody  red. 

Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

xxra. 

“  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 

Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep : 

Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 

Into  it,  Knight,  thou  must  not  look  ; 

If  thou  rcadest,  thou  art  lom  1 
Better  had’st  thou  ne’er  been  bom.” — 


“  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey  steed. 
Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 

Ere  break  of  day,”  the  Warrior  ’gan  say, 

“  Again  will  I  be  here  : 

And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done. 
Than,  noble  dame,  by  me  : 

Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Were’t  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee.”'* 


XXVIL 

A  moment  now  he  slack’d  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band. 
And  loosen’d  in  its  dieath  his  brand. 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint, 


Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 

Green  hazels  o’er  his  basnet  nod ; 

He  pass’d  the  Peel''*  of  Goldiland, 

And  cross’d  old  Borthwick’s  roaring  strand 
Dimly  he  view’d  the  Moat-hill’s  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round 


In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  he  spurred  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hozeldean.'* 


The  clattering  hooofs  the  watchmen  mark 
“  Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark.” — 
“For  Brauksome,  ho!”  the  knight  rejoin’d. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  turn’d  him  now  from  Teviotsidc, 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 


XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 

And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past. 
Soon  cross’d  the  sounding  barbican,'® 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 


Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 
And  gained  the  moor  at  Horseliehill  j 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay 
For  many  a  mile  the  Roman  way. 


Where  Barnhill  hew’d  his  bed  of  flint ; 

Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest. 

Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest. 

Mid  clifis,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy  ; 
Clif&,  doubliug,  on  their  echoes  borne, 

The  terrors  of  the  robber’s  horn ; 

Cliffe  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 

The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 

When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  groves 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love ' 


Unchallenged,  thence  passed  Deloraine, 

To  ancient  Riddel’s  fair  domain, 

I  Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 

'Do'wn  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come ; 

'Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam, 
t  Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 

;  In  vain !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 

Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 

And  the  water  broke  o’er  the  saddlebow  • 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 

Scarce  half  the  charger’s  neck  was  seen ; 

For  he  was  barded'®  from  counter  to  tail. 

And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemm’d  a  midnight  torrent’s  force. 

The  warrior’s  very  plume,  I  say. 

Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 

Yet  through  good  heart,  and  Our  Ladye’s  grace 
At  length  he  gained  the  landing  place. 

XXY. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won. 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 

As  glanced  his  eye  o’er  Halidon  ;>® 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  uuhallow’d  mom  arose. 

When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes ; 
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n!^ITED  STATES  MAGAZINE  OP  SCIENCE,  ART, 


(2)  “Of  a  truth,”  i»ayR  Froidsart,  the  Scottish  cannot 
boast  groat  skill  with  the  bow,  but  rather  bi^ur  axes,  with 
which,  in  time  of  need,  they  give  heavy  strokes.”  llie  Jed- 
wood-axe  was  a  sort  of  partisan,  used  by  horsemen,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  arms  of  Jebbui^^h,  which  bear  a  cavalier 
mounted,  and  armed  with  this  weapon.  It  ia  also  called 
a  Jewood  or  Jeddart  staff. 

f3)  The  war-cry  or  gathering  word  of  a  Border  clan. 

(4)  Among  other  expetlicnts  resorteil  to  for  stanching  the 
feud  existing  betwixt  the  8cotts  and  the  Ki  r«‘H,  there  was 
a  bond  executed  in  1529,  between  the  heads  of  each  clan, 
binding  themselves  to  perform,  reciprocally,  the  four 
principal  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
souls  of  those  of  the  opposite  name  who  had  fallen  in  the 
,  This  indenture  is  printed  in  the  " '**  '  ’ 

the  Scottish  Border,**  *  * 


quarrel.  This  indenture  is  printed  in  the  “  Minstrelsy  of 
rrr  ’::  /*  vol.  i.  But  either  it  never  took 
effect,  or  else  the  feud  was  renewed  shortly  afterwards. 

Such  pactions  were  not  uncommon  in  feudal  times  ;  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  Ihey  were  often,  as  in  the  present 
case,  void  of  the  effect  desired.  When  Sir  Walter  Mauny, 
the  renowned  follower  of  Edward  III.,  had  taken  the 
town  of  l^ol  in  Gascony,  he  remembered  to  have  heard 
that  hU  uther  lay  there  buriM,  and  offered  a  hundred 
crowns  to  any  who  could  show  him  his  grave.  A  very  old 
man  appeared  before  Sir  Walter,  and  informed  him  of  the 
manner  of  his  father’s  death,  and  the  place  of  his  sepul¬ 
ture.  It  seems  the  Lord  of  Mauny  bad,  at  a  great  tourna¬ 
ment,  unhorsed,  and  wounded  to  the  death,  a  Gascon 
knight,  of  the  house  of  Mirepoix,  whose  kinsman  was 
Bishop  of  Cambray.  For  this  deed  he  was  held  at  feud  by 
the  relations  of  the  knight,  until  he  agreed  to  undertake 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  for 
the  tenedt  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  But  as  he  return¬ 
ed  through  the  town  of  Ryol,  after  accomplishment  of  his 
vow,  he  was  beset  and  treacherously  slain,  by  the  kintlred 
of  the  knight  whom  he  had  killeil.  Sir  Walter,  guided  by 
the  old  man,  visited  the  lowly  tomb  of  his  father  ;  and, 
having  read  the  inscription,  which  was  in  LAtin,  he  caused 
the  bo<ly  to  be  raised,  and  transported  to  his  native  city 
of  Valenciennes,  where  masses  were  in  the  days  of  Frois¬ 
sart,  duly  said  for  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate  pilgrim.— 
ChronycU  frt  Froitiartj  vol.  1.  p.  123. 

(6)  The  family  of  Ker,  Kerr,  or  Carr,  was  very  powerful 
on  the  Border.  Fynes  Morrison  remarks,  in  his  Travels, 
that  their  influence  extended  from  the  village  of  Preston- 
Grange,  in  Lothian,  to  the  limits  of  England.  Cessford 
Castle,  the  ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  family,  is  sit¬ 
uated  near  the  village  of  Morebattle,  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  It  has  been  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  con.sequence,  but  ia  now  ruinous.  Tradition 
affirms,  that  it  was  founded  by  Halbert,  or  Habby  Kerr,  a 
gigantic  warrior,  concerning  whom  many  stories  are  cur¬ 
rent  in  Roxburghshire.  The  Duke  of  Roxburghe  represents 
Kerr  of  Cessford.  A  distinct  and  powerful  branch  of  the 
same  name  own  the  Marquis  of  Ix)thian  as  their  Cliief. 
Hence  the  distinction  betwixt  Kerrs  of  Cessford  and  Fair- 
nibirst. 

(6)  The  Cranstouns,  liord  Cranstoun,  are  an  ancient  Bor¬ 
der  family,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Crailing,  in  Teviotdale. 
They  were  at  this  time  at  feud  with  the  clan  of  Scot ;  for 
it  appears  that  the  lAdy  of  Buccleuch,  in  1557,  beset  the 
Laird  of  Cranstoun,  seeking  his  life.  Nevertheless,  the 
same  Cranstoun,  or  perhaps  his  son,  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  same  lady. 

(7)  Padua  was  long  Rupp08ed,hy  the  Scottish  peasants,  to 
be  the  principal  school  of  necromancy.  The  Karl  of  Gowrie, 
slain  at  Perth  in  1600,  pretended,  during  his  studies  in 
Italy,  to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  cabala,  by 
which,  he  said,  he  could  charm  snakes,  and  work  other 
miracles  ;  and,  in  particular,  could  produce  children  with¬ 
out  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

(8)  Tlie  shadow  of  a  necromancer  is  independent  of  the 
sun.  Glycas  informs  us  that  Simon  Magus  caused  his 
shadow  to  go  before  him,  making  people  believe  it  was  nn 
attendant  spirit.  The  vulgar  conceive,  that  when  a  class 
of  students  have  made  a  certain  progress  in  their  mystic 
studies,  they  are  obliged  to  run  through  a  subterraneous 
ball,  where  the  devil  literally  catches  the  hindmost  in  the 
race,  unless  he  crosses  the  hall  so  speedily  that  the  arch¬ 
enemy  can  only  apprehend  his  shadow.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  person  of  the  sage  never  after  throws  any  shade 
and  those  who  have  thus  lo$i  ikeir  thttdoWy  always  prove 
the  best  magicians. 

f9)  ScauTy  a  precipitous  bank  of  earth. 

f  10)  F\fray^  a  predatory  inroad. 

(11)  The  arms  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford  were,  Vert  on  a 
cheveron,  betwixt  three  unicorn’s  heads  erased  avfffrU 
three  mullets  mMc;  crest,  a  unicorn’s  bead  erased  jm'rper. 
The  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  bore,  Or,  on  a  bend  azure  a  star 
of  six  points  betwixt  two  crescents  of  the  first. 

(12)  Hainbety  the  place  of  executing  the  Border  mauraud- 
ers  at  Carlisle.  The  neck-per$e  is  the  beginning  of  the  51st 
Psalm,  Miterere  mri,  etc.,  anciently  read  by  criminate 
claiming  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  **  In  the  rough  but 
spirited  sketch  of  the  maurauding  Borderer,  and  in  the 
naivete  of  his  last  declaration,  the  reader  will  recognize 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  ancient  ballad.” 
~-Crif.icaX  Review. 

(13)  Barhicany  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  feudal 
castle. 

fl4)  Pedy  a  Border  tower. 

(15)  Tins  is  a  round  artifleal  monnt  near  Hawick,  which, 
from  its  name  [Mot.  Ang.  Sax.  Concilium  Conrentus]  was 
probably  anciimtly  used  as  a  place  for  assembling  a  na¬ 
tional  council  of  the  adjacent  tribes.  Tliere  are  many 
such  mounds  in  Scotland,  and  they  are  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  of  a  square  form. 

(ir»)  The  estate  of  Hazeldean,  corruptly  Hassendean,  be- 
longeil  formerly  to  a  family  of  Scotts,  thus  commenmrated 
by  ^tchells 

“  Hessendean  came  without  a  call, 

The  ancientest  house  among  them  all. 

(17)  Bardedy  barbed,— applied  to  a  horse  accoutred  with 
defensive  armour. 

(18)  HalMon  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford, 
now  demolished.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north¬ 
ward  lay  the  field  of  battle  tetwixt  Buccleuch  and  Angua, 
which  is  called  to  this  day  the  Skirmish  Field. 


And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 
The  Duchess,  and  her  daughters  fair. 

And  every  gentle  lady  there. 

Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 

Gave  praises  to  his  melody ; 

His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear, 
And  much  they  long’d  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 

After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 

Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 

When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 

Bore  down  Buccleuch’s  retiring  clan. 

Till  gallant  Cessford's  hcart-bloo<l  dear 
Beek’d  on  dark  Elliot’s  border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast. 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ;  . 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 

Old  Melros  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran : 

Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  grey, 

Seem’d  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass’d,  had  curfew  rung. 
Now  midnight  lauds  were  in  Melrose  sung. 
The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale, 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail. 

Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 
Is  waken’d  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reached,  ’twas  silence  all 
He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall, 

ATl.^  sought  the  convent’s  lonely  wall. 


(1)  The  ancient  romance  owes  much  of  its  interest  to  the 
lively  picture  which  it  affords  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  and 
of  those  usages,  manners,  and  institutions,  which  we  have 
l>een  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  minds  with  a  certain 
combination  of  magnificence  with  simplicity,  and  ferocity 
with  romantic  honor.  The  representations  containeil  in 
those  performances,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  too 
rude  and  naked  to  give  complete  satisfaction,  ^e  execu¬ 
tion  is  always  extremely  unequal ;  and  though  the  writer 
sometimes  touches  upon  the  appropriate  feeling  with  great 
effect  and  felicity ,  still  tliis  appears  to  be  done  more  by 
accident  than  design  ;  and  he  wanders  away  immediately 
into  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  or  iinintere.sting  details,  without 
any  apparent  consciousness  of  incongruity.  These  effects 
Mr.  Srott  lias  corrected  with  admirable  address  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  now  before  us  ;  and 
while  he  has  exhibited  a  very  striking  and  impressive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  feudal  usages  and  institutions,  he  has  shown 
stil!  greater  talent  in  engrafting  upon  those  de.scriptiODS 
all  the  tender  or  magnanimous  emotions  to  whi^  the 


circumstances  of  the  story  naturally  give  rise.  Without 
impairing  the  antique  air  of  the  whole  piece,  or  violating 
the  simplicity  of  the  ballad  style,  he  has  contrived,  in  tliis 
way,  to  impart  a  much  greater  dignity,  and  more  power¬ 
ful  interest  to  his  production,  than  could  ever  be  obtaimnl 
by  the  unskilful  and  unsteady  delineations  of  the  old 
romancers.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  afford  a  finer  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  remark,  than  the  opening  stanzas  of  the 
whole  poem  ;  they  transport  us  at  once  into  the  days  of 
knightly  daring  and  feudal  hostility,  at  the  ^ame  time 
that  they  suggest,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  all  those 
softer  sentiments  which  arise  out  of  some  part  of  the  des¬ 
cription.— JcnraiY, 


Here  pansed  the  harp :  and  with  it’s  swell 
The  Master’s  fire  and  courage  fell ; 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  lx>w’d. 

And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 

He  seem’d  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 

If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 

And,  diffident  of  present  praise. 

Somewhat  be  spoke  of  former  days, 
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I^EWIS  AWD  THE  RATTLESNAKE. 

The  family  of  John  Lewis  were  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Augusta,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
consisted  of  himself,  his  wife  and  four  sons, 
Thomas,  William,  Andrew,  and  Charles.  Of 
these,  the  first  three  were  born  in  Ireland,  from 
whence  the  family  came,  and  the  last  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia. 

Lewis  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  station  in  the 
old  country,  and  the  cause  of  his  emigration  to 
America  was  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  man 
of  whom  he  hired  some  property,  to  eject  him 
therefrom.  Which  led  to  an  affray  in  which  the 
noble  landlord  lost  his  life.  Fearing,  from  the 
high  standing  of  his  antagonist,  the  desperate 
character  of  his  surviving  assailants,  and  the 
want  of  evidence  to  substantiate  his  case,  that 
his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  staid,  Lewis 
fled  the  country,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  his 
tenantry,  and  settled  in  the  then  western  wilds 
of  Virginia. 

The  father  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
remarkable  force  and  energy,  and  all  four  of 
his  sons  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  for 
deeds  of  daring  and  determined  bravery,  during 
the  early  history  of  Western  Virginia,  and  that 
of  her  infant  sisters,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which 
would  require  volumes  to  relate. 

Charles  Lewis,  the  hero  of  my  present  sketch, 
was,  even  in  early  youth  distinguished  for  those 
qualifications  which  have  rendered  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged — the  Indian  fighters — so  re¬ 
markable  among  men.  He  wsts  a  young  man 
when  the  Indians  commenced  their  attacks  upon 
the  settlement  of  Western  Virginia,  but  entered 
the  contest  with  a  zeal  and  courage  which  out¬ 
stripped  many  of  his  older  and  more  boostful 
compeers.  His  astonishing  self-possession  and 
presence  of  mind  carried  him  safely  through 
many  a  gallant  exploit,  which  has  rendered  his 
name  as  familiar,  and  his  fame  as  dear  to  the 
memories  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  set¬ 


tlers,  as  household  words.  Cool,  calm  and  col¬ 
lected  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  quick-witted 
where  others  would  be  apt  to  be  excited  and 
tremulous,  he  was  able  to  grasp  on  the  instant 
the  propitious  moment  for  action,  and  render 
subservient  to  his  own  advantage  the  most 
trifling  incident. 

He  was  so  unfortunate,  on  one  occasion,  as 
to  be  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Indians 
while  on  a  hunting  excursion.  Separated  from 
his  companions,  he  was  surprised  and  surround¬ 
ed  before  he  was  aware  of  his  danger,  and  when 
he  did  become  aware  of  bis  critical  situation, 
he  saw  how  futile  it  was  to  contend,  and  how 
reckless  and  fatal  it  must  be  to  himself,  should 
he  kill  one  of  his  antagonists.  He  knew  full 
well  that  the  blood  of  his  enemy  would  be 
washed  out  in  his  own,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
stake,  whereas,  if  hfi  surrendered  peaceably,  he 
stood  a  chance  of  being  adopted  by  the  Indians 
as  one  of  themselves.  Revolving  these  things 
in  his  mind,  he  quietly  delivered  up  his  rifle  to 
his  enemies,  and  was  led  away  by  his  captors, 
who  rejoiced  exceedingly  over  their  prisoner. 
Bare-headed,  with  his  arms  bound  tightly  behind 
him,  without  a  coat,  and  bare-footed,  he  was 
driven  forward  some  two  hundred  miles  toward 
the  Indian  towns,  his  inhuman  captors  urging 
him  on  when  he  lagged,  with  their  knives,  and 
tauntingly  reminding  him  of  the  trials  which 
awaited  him  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  by  their  threats  and  menaces, 
he  marched  on  in  the  weary  path  which  led  him 
further  and  further  from  his  friends,  perfectly 
tractable,  so  far  as  his  body  was  concerned,  but 
constantly  busy  in  his  mind  with  schemes  of  es¬ 
cape.  He  bided  his  time,  and  at  length  the 
wished  for  moment  came.  As  the  distance  from 
the  white  settlements  increased,  the  vigilance 
of  the  Indiana  relaxed,  and  his  hopes  increased. 
As  the  party  passed  along  the  edge  of  a  preci¬ 
pice  some  twenty  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which 
ran  a  mountain  torrent,  he,  by  a  powerful  ef¬ 


fort,  broke  the  cords  which  bound  his  arms,  and 
made  the  leap.  The  Indians,  whose  aim  was  to 
take  him  alive,  followed  him,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  a  race  for  life  and  liberty,  which  was 
rendered  the  more  exciting  by  the  fact  that  his 
pursuers  were  close  upon  him,  and  could  at  any 
moment  have  dispatched  him.  But  such  was 
not  their  desire,  and  on,  on,  he  sped,  now 
buoyed  up  by  hope  as  his  recent  captors  were 
lost  to  sight,  and  anon  despairing  of  success  as 
be  crossed  an  open  space  which  showed  them 
almost  at  his  heels.  At  length,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  thicket,  through  which  he  passed  and 
which  hid  him  from  their  sight  for  a  moment, 
he  darted  aside  and  essayed  to  leap  a  fallen 
tree  which  lay  across  his  path.  The  tangled 
underbrush  and  reeds  which  grew  thickly 
around  and  almost  covered  the  decaying  trunk, 
tripped  him  as  he  leaped,  and  he  fell  with  con¬ 
siderable  force  on  the  opposite  side.  For  an 
instant  he  was  so  stunned  by  the  fall  as  to  lose 
bis  consciousness,  but  soon  recovered  it  to  find 
that  the  Indians  were  actively  searching  every 
nook  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  he  had 
fallen  almost  directly  upon  a  large  rattlesnake 
which  had  thrown  itself  into  the  deadly  coil  so 
near  his  face  that  his  fangs  were  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  nose.  Is  it  possible  for  the  most 
vivid  imagination  to  conceive  of  a  more  horri¬ 
ble  and  terrifying  situation.  The  pursuit  of  his 
now  highly  exasperated  and  savage  enemies, 
who  thirsted  for  his  re-capture  that  they  might 
wreak  upon  him  a  fearful  revenge,  which  of  it¬ 
self  was  a  fearful  danger,  calculated  to  thrill 
the  nerves  of  the  stoutest  system,  had  now  be¬ 
come  a  secondary  fear,  for  death  in  one  of  its 
most  terrifying  and  soul  sickening  forms  was 
vibrating  on  the  tongue,  and  darting  from  the 
eye  of  the  fearfiil  reptile  before  him,  so  near, 
too,  that  the  vibratory  motion  of  his  rattle  as  it 
waved  to  and  fro,  caused  it  to  strike  his  ear. 
The  slightest  movement  of  a  muscle, — a  con¬ 
vulsive  shudder — almost  the  winking  of  an  eye- 


lid,  would  have  been  the  signal  for  his  death. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  danger,  his 
presence  of  mind  did  not  leave  him,  but  like  a 
faithful  friend  did  him  good  service  in  his  hour 
of  trial.  Knowing  the  awful  nature  of  his  im 
pending  fate,  and  conscious  that  the  slightest 
quivering  of  a  nerve  would  precipitate  it,  he 
scarcely  breathed,  and  the  blood  flowed  feebly 
through  his  veins,  as  he  lay  looking  death  in 
the  eye.  Surrounded  thus  by  the  most  appall¬ 
ing  danger,  he  was  conscious  that  three  of  the 
Indians  had  passed  over  the  log  behind  which 
he  lay,  without  observing  him  and  disappeared 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest  Several  min¬ 
utes — ^which  to  him  were  as  many  hours — ^passed 
in  this  truly  terrifying  situation,  until  the 
make,  apparently  satisfied  that  he  was  dead, 
loosed  his  deadly  coil,  and  passing  directly  over 
his  body,  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  weeds  which  grew  up  around  the 


fallen  tree.  Oh  1  what  a  thrill — what  a  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  shook  his  frame  as  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  from  his  awful  situation.  Tears — tears 
of  joyous  gratitude  coursed  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  poured  out  his  heart  to  God  in  thankfulness 
for  his  escape.  “  I  hod  eaten  nothing,”  said  ho 
to  his  companions  after  his  return,  “  for  many 
days ;  I  had  no  fire-arms,  and  I  run  the  risk  of 
dying  with  hunger  before  I  could  reach  the  set¬ 
tlements  ;  but  rather  would  I  have  died  than  | 
have  made  a  meal  of  that  generous  beast.”  Uc  > 
was  still  in  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians ' 
who  knew  that  he  had  hidden  in  some  secluded 
spot,  and  were  searching  with  the  utmost  zeal 
every  nook  and  comer  to  find  him.  He  was 
fortunate  enough,  however,  to  escape  them  and 
after  a  weary  march  through  the  wilderness, 
during  which  he  Buffered  intensely  from  hunger, 
he  reached  the  settlements. 


florist’s  window  by  a  very  handsome  Pompone 
Chrysanthemum,  which,  on  account  of  its  l)oau- 
tiful  form  readily  sold  for  ten  dollars,  while  an 
ordinary  grown  plant  of  the  same  variety  could 
be  easily  obtained  for  fifty  cents.  This  plant  is 
only  an  illustration  of  the  idea  we  wish  to  im¬ 
press,  and  that  is,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all,  is  worth  doing  intelligently  and  well ;  it 
pays  best.  This  plant  would  sell  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  while  one  of  the  same  variety  and  ago 
would  not  command  more  than  half  a  dollar,  and 
this  difference  mainly  arises  from  good  pruning. 
“Good  pruning!”  says  a  reader:  “we  do  not 
know  how  to  do  that,  neither  can  we  learn  from 
the  directions  we  receive  from  books.  We 
are  told  to  cut  off  and  pinch  back  the  shoots, 
until  the  tree  or  shmb  assumes  a  handsome, 
conical  form,  but  never  having  seen  or  learned 
the  process,  our  attempts  would  only  result  in 
failure.” 

Tme  it  is  that  so  simple  an  art  as  praning 
is  not  often  learned  even  by  an  amateur,  ex¬ 
cept  he  is  favored  with  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  a  florist  in  the  garden,  with  a  knife  in 
hand. 

Yet  if  it  makes  a  fifty  cent  plant  worth  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  in  the  market,  it  is 
well  worth  making  a  special  effort  to  Icam,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  this  whole  process  of  pmning  is 
to  the  amateur  one  of  the  most  agreeable  things 
connected  with  the  care  he  bestows  on  his 
plants. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  take  in  hand  some 
young  roses  and  other  plants,  and  by  a  CQura- 
geous  and  thorough  system  of  pruning,  and 
pinching  back  the  ends  of  the  too  vigorous 
shoots,  check  their  growth  until  the  feebler 
parts  gain  strength  as  well  as  beauty ;  we  hope, 
we  say,  our  readers  will  thus  succeed  in  approx¬ 
imating,  if  they  cannot  rival  this  beautiful  Pot 
Rose. 


THK  INFANT  AND  THB  ROSK. 


THE  POT  HOSE. 

We  present  above  an  engraving  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  rose,  which  we  have  had  engraved  at  con- 
riderable  expense  for  the  pleasure  of  our  Horti¬ 
cultural  readers.  The  original  drawing  is  found 
in  the  “  London  Florist,”  which  paper  has  given 
ns  five  articles  describing  the  method  of  culture, 
nnder  the  head  of  “  Autobiography  of  a  Pot 
Rose.”  The  “  Florist  ”  informs  us  that  the 
Prince  of  Gardeners  at  the  great  Chiswick  Show, 
declared  the  specimen  from  which  this  drawing 
was  made  to  be  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen.  It 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  London  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 


We  present  it  to  our  readers  as  a  model  of 
what  good  cultivation  and  skilful  pruning  can 
accomplish  ;  and  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  floral  friends  will  become  so  familiar 
with  the  whole  process,  as 'to  approximate  in 
the  training  of  their  plants  to  the  specimen  here 
presented. 

A  handsome  shaped  tree,  or  bush,  or  plant,  is 
always  attractive,  while  the  finest  varieties,  if  ill 
shaped,  are  repulsive.  A  little  knowledge  and 
a  little  care  will  combine  the  excellent  and  the 
beautiful  in  the  same  plant,  and  thus  afiTord  a 
double  source  of  pleasure. 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  attracted  to  a 


BY  SIBA  SMITH. 

I  SAW  a  blushing  vernal  rose. 

In  all  its  new-blown  charms  arrayed. 

And  in  the  arms  of  soft  repose. 

Beneath  that  flower  an  iniiant  laid. 

I  gazed  on  each  with  wild  delight, 

For  both  were  lovely  to  the  sight. 

I  look’d  again,  and  autumn’s  blast 
Had.Btript  that  rose  of  all  its  charms. 

And  death,  with  withering  power  had  past. 
And  clasped  the  babe  in  icy  arms. 

Now,  where  the  leafless  rose-bush  sighs. 

Low  in  its  grave  that  infant  lies. 

How  Nature’s  cruel  law,  I  cried. 

Cuts  short  the  hour  of  beauty’s  reign  1 
But  Nature’s  cheering  voice  replied. 

They  both  shall  live  and  bloom  again  ; 

The  one  in  spring  shall  grace  the  giove. 

And  one  shaU  smile  in  courts  above. 

- - 

Lake  Phenomenon. — On  the  25th  of  April,  a 
huge  wave,  seven  feet  high,  suddenly  arose  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  rolled  upon  the  shores  at 
Port  Dalhonsie,  sweeping  over  the  piers  with 
great  violence.  IVhen  it  receded,  tbe  waters 
run  out  from  the  shore,  leaving  great  quantities 
of  fish  floundering  on  the  beach.  For  some 
time  afterwards  the  waters  of  the  lake  arose  and 
fell  repeatedly,  until  they  seemed  to  have  ex¬ 
pended  the  strength  of  the  first  impulse,  which 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  whirlwind 
that  passed  in  a  narrow  track  partly  over  the 
lake  and  a  long  strip  of  the  country. 
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THB  SVFFERIIVG  FA9ni.T. 

There  ia  a  rich  fund  of  romantic  incident  in 
the  hietory  of  the  “  fire  lands”  of  North-eastern 
Ohio,  which  affords  an  abundant  field  for  the 
noTelist  and  historian  in  which  to  indulge  their 
penchant  for  the  terrible.  The  former  might 
find  matciial  for  a  series  of  volnmes,  while  the 
latter  would  meet  with  a  mass  of  facts  which 
might  challenge  the  belief  of  the  most  indulgent 
reader.  The  pen  delights  to  linger  while  re¬ 
cording  the  interesting  and  sonl-stirring  scenes 
with  which  this  section  of  country  was  so  fruit¬ 
ful  ;  but  the  limited  nature  of  our  sketches  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  more  than  a  rough  out¬ 
line. 

The  “  fire  lands”  was  a  tract  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  which  was  set  apart  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  from  the  “  Western  Reserve,”  to 
compensate  the  sufferers  by  British  incendiar¬ 
ism,  along  the  coast  of  the  State,  during  the  re¬ 
volutionary  struggle,  more  particularly  at  New 
London,  Norwalk  and  Fairfield.  All  was  new, 
rugged,  and  unknown.  The  Indian  title  to  the 
lands  was  not  even  extinguished,  and  the  first 
settlers  experienced  great  difficulties  arising 
from  this  fact.  The  red  man  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field  contended  with  the  pale-face  for  the 
possession  of  the  soil,  and  the  new-comers  fonnd 
themselves  isolated,  as  it  were,  far  from  their 
friends  and  assistance,  and  obliged  to  fight 
their  way  to  the  ownership  of  their  claim.  Nor 
were  these  the  greatest  difficulties  against  which 
they  had  to  struggle.  Disease,  that  prolific 
source  of  misery  and  destitution,  stalked  abroad 
in  their  midst,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after  lo¬ 
cating,  the  sturdy  pioneer  and  his  family  were 
compelled  to  undergo  an  acclimating — happy, 
indeed,  if  they  escaped  with  constitutions  unim¬ 
paired  by  the  ravages  of  the  fevers  incidental 
to  a  new  country.  Many,  very  many,  sick  and 
disgusted  with  the  privations  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  endure,  returned  to  their  former 


homes,  and  others  would  have  been  glad  to  do 
so,  but  from  inability  and  want  of  moans  to  re¬ 
trace  their  steps. 

The  following  instance  of  extreme  destitution 
and  suffering  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
trials  which  many  experienced  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  establish  a  home  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and  although  an  extreme  case,  perhaps,  yet 
it  is  a  type  of  others  with  which  the  history  of 
the  State,  for  the  period  of  which  I  write, 
abounds.  Indeed,  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
years, — say,  from'  1809  to  1815  and  ’16 — there 
were  few  families  located  on  the  “  fire  lands,” 
who  did  not  experience  the  keenest  suffering 
from  the  want  of  proper  food  and  clothing. 
Parched  and  pounded  com  was  the  only  food, 
with  the  exception  of  wild  meat;  and  frequently 
that  was  so  scarce,  as  to  be  regarded  a  luxury 
when  it  chanced  to  be  obtained. 

One  morning,  late  in  the  fall  of  1810,  a  hun¬ 
ter,  who  had  been  out  in  pursuit  of  game,  and 
was  wending  his  way  homeward,  with  a  single 
wild-turkey  hung  to  his  belt,  came  out  rather 
unexpectedly  upon  a  little  clearing,  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Huron  River,  in  which 
stood  a  solitary  log  cabin,  the  appearance  of 
which,  so  far  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and 
so  isolated  from  the  possibility  of  relief  in  case 
of  danger  or  sickness,  excited  his  wonder  and 
surprise.  There  was  something  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  cabin  itself  which  fixed  his  attention, 
and  led  him  to  a  closer  examination.  Although 
appearances  indicated  a  recent  occupancy,  yet 
there  was  no  evidence  of  life  about  the  premises. 
He  approached  the  door  and  knocked.  A  feeble 
voice  bade  him  “  come  in,”  and  he  entered,  but 
stood  aghast  on  the  threshold  at  the  scene  which 
presented  itself.  On  a  stool  by  the  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place  sat  a  female  form,  reduced  to  a  mere  skele¬ 
ton  ;  her  clothing,  as  it  clung  to  her  attcnuate<l 
figure,  serving  to  bring  out  into  bold  relief  its 
projecting  angles  and  sharp  outlines.  In  her  arms 
she  held  a  babe  a  few  months  old,  whoso  puny 


form,  blanched  features,  and  sunken  eyes,  be¬ 
tokened  its  lack  ef  that  nourishment  which  its 
starving  mother  was  unable  to  give.  On  a 
mde  bed  behind  the  woman,  lay  a  boy  of  three 
years  old,  whose  appearance  also  manifested 
what  everything  went  to  show — disease  and 
starvation.  The  cabin  was  without  a  single 
article  of  furniture,  except  the  stool  on  which 
the  mother  sat,  and  the  bed  on  which  lay  her 
sick  and  dying  boy.  Everything  else  had  disap¬ 
peared.  On  the  hearth  was  a  pile  of  ashes 
which,  to  his  exjKirienced  eye,  indicated  a  lack 
of  fire  for  at  least  some  days. 

As  soon  as  the  awe-strack  hunter  had  recov¬ 
ered  in  a  measure  from  his  first  surprise,  he  de¬ 
manded  to  know  what  was  the  matter  and  where 
her  husband  was.  A  frantic  burst  of  tears  was 
her  only  answer.  Her  overcharged  and  bur¬ 
dened  heart  was  overflowing  with  emotions 
which  her  tongue  could  not  give  utterance  to. 
Mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow  choked  her 
speech  and  she  could  not  reply.  At  length, 
however,  mastering  herself  by  an  effort,  she 
managed  between  her  sobs  to  say,  pointing  to¬ 
wards  the  bed  :  “  There  lies  my  little  Edward — 
I  expect  he  is  dying, — and  here  is  my  babe,  so 
sick  I  cannot  lay  her  down  ;  I  am  so  weak  and 
feeble,  I  can  scarcely  sit  in  my  seat,  and  my 
poor  husband  lies  buried  beside  the  cabin !  ” 
then  as  if  rendered  frantic  by  the  recital  of  her 
sorrows  and  destitution,  she  exclaimed  in  tones 
of  deepest  anguish — “  Oh !  that  I  was  back  to  my 
own  country,  where  I  could  fall  into  the  arms 
of  my  mother.”  A  tear  of  sympathetic  feeling 
rolled  down  the  weather-beaten  face  of  the 
hunter  as  he  listened  to  the  recital  of  her  woes. 

Her  story  was  soon  told.  In  company  with 
her  husband,  she  had  emigrated  to  the  West  in 
the  flattering  hope  of  having  a  home  all  their 
own,  where  the  earth  would,  at  least,  yield  them 
a  living.  Alas!  she  was  destined  like  many 
others,  to  bitter  diappointment.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  her  husband  bad  erected  his  cabin. 
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girdled  the  trees,  aud  cleared  a  small  spot  of 
ground,  but  when  fall  came  he  sickened  and 
died.  His  poor  heart-broken  wife  took  the 
body  of  her  husbaud  in  her  arms,  and  half 
dragged,  half  carried  it  to  the  outside  of  the 
cabin,  where  she  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  the 
ax  and  a  sharpened  stick,  to  dig  a  shallow 
grave  in  which  she  placed  the  body  of  her  best 
and  only  friend  ;  then  with  a  tearless  eye,  but 
broken  heart,  and  nervous  hand,  she  covered  it 
over  with  the  soil  and  returned  to  her  children, 
who  demanded  her  utmost  care  and  attention. 
Her  boy,  the  image  of  his  father,  lay  prostrated 
by  the  fever,  and  she  could  not  leave  him  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  go  for  asssistance,  which  was  twelve 
miles  distant  Neither  could  she  leave  to  pro¬ 
cure  food,  and  now  her  babe  was  dying  for  want 
of  nourishment  Every  morsel  of  food  was  gone, 
and  for  three  days  she  had  not  broken  her  fast. 
Every  article  of  furniture,  except  the  bed  and 
stool,  had  been  used  to  keep  alive  the  fire  on 
the  hearth,  until  that  source  was  exhausted,  and 
the  poor  woman  had  taken  her  babe  in  her 
arms,  sat  down  by  the  embers,  and  yielded  her¬ 
self  up  to  stern  and  awful  despair.  Twenty-four 
hours  more,  and  Death  would  have  left  only 
their  pale,  emaciated  remains  to  tell  the  sad 
story  of  their  sufierings.  Relief  had  reached 
her,  however,  at  the  critical  moment,  and  now 
the  fountain  of  her  tears  was  broken  up,  and 
she  wept  as  she  had  never  wept  before.  Tears 
of  joy  fiowed  over  her  haggard  cheeks  and 
bathed  her  infant's  brow  as  she  hugged  it  to  her 
bosom.  Not  for  herself  did  she  weep ;  no !  she 
could  have  died,  and  blest  the  stroke  which  laid 
her  side  by  side  with  her  husband  in  the  cold 
and  silent  grave.  There  was  no  want  or  mis¬ 
ery  there  ;  no  suffering  such  as  she  had  seen. 
But  for  her  children  :  she  had  prayed  for  life 
that  they  might  live,  and  her  prayer  was  an¬ 
swered.  How  her  heart  leaped  at  the  thought 
that  she  might  yet  return  to  her  mother’s  home 
with  her  children.  The  dream  was  realized, 
and  there  was  a  melancholy  joy  in  her  heart, 
and  words  of  thankfulness  on  her  lips,  as  she  sat 
at  her  mother's  knee  a  few  months  afterwards, 
and  told  the  story  of  her  fearful  and  agonizing 
experience. 

- - 

THE  ASSE3tBLY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

•  BT  TCEXETTB. 

[Dr.  Reit),  a  traveler  through  the  highlands  of  Peru, 
is  said  to  have  found  lately  in  the  desert  of  Alcoama,  the 
dried  remains  of  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  five  or 
nix  hundred  in  number<~men,  women,  and  children,  seat¬ 
ed  in  a  semi-circle  as  when  alive,  staring  into  the  burning 
waste  before  them.  Tliey  liad  not  been  buried — life  had 
not  departed  before  they  thus  sat  around,  but  hope  was 
gone  ;  the  Spanish  invaders  were  at  hand,  and,  no  hope 
being  left,  they  had  come  hither  to  die.  They  still  sat 
immovable  in  the  dreary  desert,  dried  like  mummies,  by 
the  effect  of  the  hot  air  ;  they  still  kept  their  position, 
sitting  up,  a.s  in  solemn  council,  while  o’er  that  Areopagus 
silence  broods  everlastingly.”— U.  S.  Journal,”  1854. 

Wrm  dull  and  lurid  skies  above, 

And  burning  wastes  around, 

A  lonely  traveler  journey’d  on, 

Through  solitudes  profound. 

No  wand’ring  bird’s  adventurous  wing. 

Paused  o’er  that  cheerless  waste, 

No  tree  across  those  dreary  lands, 

A  welcome  shadow  cast. 

With  scorching  pestilential  breath. 

The  dfts^  blast  swept  by, 

And,  witli  a  duU  and  brazen  glare, 

The  son  looked  from  the  sky. 


Yet  onward  still,  though  worn  with  toll, 
The  eager  wand’rer  pressed, 

While  earnest  hope  lit  up  his  eye, 

And  nerv’d  his  fainting  breast. 


Why  paused  he  in  his  onward  course  ? 

Why  held  his  struggling  breath  f 
Wliy  gazed  he  with  bewild’red  eye  ? 

Is  this  the  valley  of  death  f 
Before  him,  sat  in  stem  array, 

All  hushed,  as  if  in  dread, 

Yet,  cold  and  motionless,  and  calm, 

A  concourse  of  the  dead. 

Across  the  burning  waste  they  gazed, 

With  fix’d  and  stony  eye, 

As  if  strange  fear  had  chain’d,  erewhile, 
Their  gaze  on  vacancy. 

And  woe  and  dread  on  every  brow 
In  changeless  lines  were  wrought— 

Sad  traces  of  the  anguish  deep 
That  fill’d  their  latest  thought. 

They  seem’d  a  race  of  other  times, 

O'er  whom  the  desert  blast. 

For  many  a  long  and  weary  age. 

In  fiery  wrath  had  passed  ; 

’’nil,  scathed  and  dried,  each  wasted  form 
Its  rigid  aspect  wore, 

Unchang’d,  as  years  successive  passed 
The  lonely  desert  o’er. 

Was  it  the  clash  of  foreign  arms. 

Was  it  the  invader’s  tread. 

From  which  this  simple-minded  race 
In  wildest  terror  fled  f 
Choosing,  amidst  the  desert  sands 
Scathed  by  the  desert’s  breath. 

Rather  than  by  the  invader’s  steel, 

To  meet  the  stroke  of  death. 

And  there  they  died— a  freeborn  race— 
From  their  proud  hills  away  ; 

While  round  them,  in  its  lonely  pride. 

The  far  free  de.sert  lay. 

And  there,  unburied,  still  they  sit, 

All  statue-like  and  cold, 

Free  e'en  in  deaih^  though  o’er  their  homes 
Oppression’s  tide  hath  rolled. 

Albiox,  Mich.,  1855^ 

- - 

THE  COST  OF  WAR. 


Exolaxd  is  just  beginning  to  experience  fair¬ 
ly  the  cost  of  the  wae  that  she  has  engaged  in, 
the  burden  of  which  grows  heavier  with  every 
month  of  its  continuance.  The  question  as  to 
who  in  the  end  is  to  l)car  these  e.xpenscs  must 
become  an  important  one  in  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties.  Turkey,  already  bankrupt,  can¬ 
not  pay  them,  although  they  were  assumed  in 
her  defence,  and  Russia  will  have  to  be  greatly 
reduced  l)eforc  she  can  consent  to  pay  for  her 
own  humiliation.  Whoever  has  to  pay,  the 
fact  is  evident  from  the  statement  of  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  E.xchoquor  that  the  war  is  a 
terrible  tax  on  the  finances  of  the  country.  Tlie 
Budget  last  year  dc^mandctl  the  round  sum  of 
$333,10.5,000,  of  which  $247,480,000  were  de¬ 
rived  from  taxation,  and  the  remainder  from 
Exchequer  bills.  This  year  the  lowest  estimate 
is  $404..595,000,  and,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  contingencies,  the  grand  total  may  l)o  swol¬ 
len  to  $43i,69.'),000.  The  Chancellor  demands 
extraordinary  sources  of  supply,  to  the  amount 
of  $106,500,000,  of  which  $80,000,000  is  raised 
by  loan,  and  the  remainder  by  increasing  the 
income  tax  1  per  cent.,  or  from  6  to  7  per  cent.; 
the  tax  on  tea  3d.  the  pound  ;  coffee.  Id.;  sugars. 
Ss.  the  hundred ;  spirits  a  heavy  tax,  and 
))anker8’  cheques  a  stamp  duty  of  Is.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  burden  upon  private  incomes  yields  no 
less  a  sum  than  $10,000,000,  which  presumes  a 
gross  income  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  king¬ 
dom  subject  to  taxation  of  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  The  stamp  on  bankers’  cheques  is 
much  complained  of  as  calculated  to  embarrass 
hnsineas.  It  is  calculated  to  yield  $1,000,000 
per  annum.  Of  the  expenditures  of  the  last 
year  the  three  war  items  of  army,  navy,  and 
ordinance,  cost  $150,000,000,  against  $83,500,- 
000,  in  1853.  This  year  the  same  items  are  es¬ 


timated  to  cost  $202,260,000,  of  which  $98,. 
370,000  were  actually  spent  the  first  quarter. 
On  the  introduction  of  his  statement  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  gave  a  brief  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  which  from  the 
small  beginning  of  $50,000,000,  in  1702,  ro.se  to 
$675,000,000  to  the  close  of  the  seven  years’ 
war  with  France,  in  1763  ;  to  $1,295,000,000  to 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  in  1786 ;  and  to 
$4,060,000,000,  its  highest  point,  after  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  at  the  close  of  the 
great  continental  wars  with  Bonaparte.  From 
that  time  to  the  Ist  January  last  it  fell  to  $3,- 
755,000,000  ;  so  that  in  a  forty  years’  peace  the 
reduction  was  less  than  8  per  cent.,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  a  year — a  fact  which, 
as  the  Chancellor  suggested,  makes  it  abundant¬ 
ly  manifest  that  the  decrease  must  not  only 
stop,  but  the  movement  be  reversed. 


A  BEAUTIFVI.  AND  TOUCHING  STORY. 

The  “  Grosvenor,”  an  East  Indiaman,  home¬ 
ward  bound,  goes  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Caflta- 
ria.  It  is  resolved  that  the  officers,  passengers, 
and  'crew,  in  number  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  souls,  shall  endeavor  to  penetrate  on  foot, 
across  trackless  deserts  infested  by  wild  beasts 
and  cruel  savages,  to  the  Dutch  settlements  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  this  forlorn  ob¬ 
ject  before  them,  they  finally  separate  into  two 
parties,  never  more  to  meet  on  earth. 

There  is  a  solitary  child  among  the  passen¬ 
gers,  ti  little  boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  has  no 
relation  there  ;  and  when  the  first  party  is  mov¬ 
ing  away,  he  cries  after  some  member  of  it  who 
has  been  kind  to  him.  The  crying  of  a  child 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  little  thing  to  men 
in  such  great  extremity ;  but  it  touches  them, 
and  he  is  immediately  taken  into  that  detach- 
nioiit ;  from  which  time  forth  this  child  is  sub¬ 
limely  made  a  sacred  charge.  He  is  pushed  on 
a  little  raft  across  broad  rivers  by  the  swimming 
sailors ;  they  carry  him  by  turns  through  the 
deep  sand  and  long  grass,  he  patiently  walking 
at  all  other  times ;  they  share  with  him  such 
putrid  fish  as  they  find  to  eat ;  they  lie  down 
and  wait  for  him  when  the  rough  carpenter, 
who  becomes  his  especial  friend,  lags  behind. 
Beset  by  lions  and  tigers,  by  savages,  by  thirst 
and  hunger,  by  death  in  a  crowd  of  ghastly 
shapes,  they  never — oh.  Father  of  all  mankind, 
thy  name  lie  blessed  for  it ! — forget  this  child. 
The  captain  stops  exhausted,  and  his  faithful 
coxswain  goes  back,  and  is  seen  to  sit  down 
by  his  side,  and  neither  of  the  two  shall  be  any 
iii«re  -lieheld  until  the  great  last  day  ;  but  as 
the  rest  go  on  for  their  lives,  they  lake  the  child 
with  them.  The  carpenter  dies  of  poisonous 
berries  cat  in  starvation  ;  and  the  steward,  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  command  of  the  party,  succeeds 
to  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the  child. 

God  knows  all  he  does  for  the  poor  baby.  He 
cheerfully  carries  him  in  his  arms  when  he  him¬ 
self  is  weak  and  ill ;  how  he  feeds  him  when  he 
liim.self  is  griped  with  want ;  how  he  folds  his 
ragged  jacket  around  him.  lays  his  little  warm 
face,  with  a  woman's  tenderness,  upon  Lis  sun¬ 
burnt  breast,  soothes  him  in  his  sufierings,  sings 
to  him  as  he  limps  along  unmindful  of  his  own 
jiarched  and  bleeding  feet.  Divided  for  a  few 
days  from  the  rest,  they  dig  a  grave  in  the  sand 
aud  bury  their  good  friend  the  cooper — tliesc  two 
companions  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  time 
comes  when  they  are  both  ill,  and  licg  their 
wretched  partners  in  despair,  reduced  aud  few 
ill  number  now,  to  wait  by  them  one  day.  They 
wait  bv  them  one  day ;  they  wait  by  them  two 
days.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  they  move  very 
softly  about  in  making  their  preparations  for 
the  resumption  of  their  journey,  for  the  child  is 
sleeping  by  the  fire,  and  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall 
not  be  disturbed  until  the  last  moment.  The  mo¬ 
ment  comes  :  tlie  fire  is  dying — the  child  is  dead. 

His  faithful  friend,  the  steward,  lingers  but  a 
little  while  behind  him.  His  grief  is  great.  Ho 
staggers  on  for  a  few  days,  lies  down  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  dies.  But  he  shall  be  reunited  in 
his  immortal  spirit — who  can  doubt  it? — with 
the  child,  where  he  aud  the  poor  carpenter  shall 
be  raised  up  with  the  words,  “  Insomuch  as  yo 
have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.” 


MANUFACTURES,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 


HALL  OF  THE  BOABD  OP  EDCCATION,  NEW  YOKE  CITT. 


dily  admitted  that  the  grand  moving  power  that 
has  been  the  great  first  cause  o  '  these  important 
changes,  is  the  education  qf  the  whole  people,  and  in 
our  own  country  this  advancement  has  only 
been  effected  by  our  common  schools. 

Although  we  have  claimed  a  proud  position 
in  regard  to  the  mental  culture  of  our  people 
as  a  nation,  still  we  must  acknowledge  the  fact, 
that  the  cause  of  popular  education  is,  in  a 
measure,  sectional,  and  that  we  have  large  por¬ 
tions  of  territory  that  are  yet  wanting  its  be¬ 
nign  infiuence,  and  while  each  census  report 
makes  the  number  of  those  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  proportionately  less,  still  the  fig¬ 
ures  have  a  corpulency  that  should  be  dimin¬ 
ished  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
even  should  the  necessity  occur  of  enacting 
stringent  laws  to  compel  parents  and  guardians 
to  avail  themselves  of  those  important  privi¬ 
leges  placed  within  their  reach  by  the  valuable 
system  of  free  education  ;  yet,  again,  we  have 
the  record  before  us,  in  which  we  find  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  before  a  committee  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  is  oflicially  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “  as  a  community,  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England  take  the  highest  standard  in 
intelligence  and  mental  superiority.'’  And  no 
doubt,  had  the  party  who  gave  this  evidence 
made  as  careful  examinations  in  other  sections, 
he  would  in  many  cases  have  found  equal  cause 
of  commendation. 


dowments  of  our  schools  by  legislatures,  the 
large  amounts  expended  upon  them  for  libraries 
and  apparatus,  and  the  equality  of  the  sytem 
as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  States,  form  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  high  estimate  placed 
upon  the  education  of  the  masses  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  And,  indeed,  in  a  community 
where  almost  every  individual  of  native  birth 
has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  common  schools, 
such  a  result  would  be  almost  inevitable,  for  an 
intelligent  people  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
so  insensible  to  the  benefits  derived  from  educa¬ 
tion,  as  to  consent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  very 
expedient  by  which  they  had  themselves  been 
prepared  for  citizenship. 

It  has,  however,  been  remarked,  that  the  eroes 
and  the  press  are  the  instruments  of  the  two 
greatest  movements  ever  made  in  behalf  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  But  still  it  is  argued  that  to  these 
two  great  influences,  yet  three  others  sh'buld  be 
added,  viz.:  the  steam  engine,  the  electrie  telegraph, 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  common  school. 
Each  of  these  vast  powers  are  necessary  to  the 
general  improvement  of  mankind,  and  each  be¬ 
comes  more  efBcicnt,  in  proportion  as  it  coope¬ 
rates  with  the  rest.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
neither  Christianity  or  the  press  can  exert  its 
appropriate  and  beneficial  influences,  or  dis¬ 
pense  its  proper  benefits  without  the  aid  of  com¬ 
mon  schools.  Where  the  people  are  ignorant 
and  besotted,  what  signifies  the  lofty  and  spirit¬ 
ual  appeals  that  are  sent  from  the  cross  of 
Christ  ?  The  press  may  speak  in  vain  to  those 
who  cannot  read,  and  it  is  only  in  proportion 
as  minds  are  awakened  by  early  education  that 
they  can  share  in  the  fruits  of  an  improved  civ¬ 
ilization.  Look  at  the  wonderful  advancements 
of  nearly  the  whole  human  race,  since  the  early 
part  of  the  fifthteenth  century.  Religion,  sci¬ 
ence,  literature,  the  arts,  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  economy 
of  life,  is  changed  and  improved.  It  must  be  rea¬ 


EDrC  ATIOW.t 

"That  which  mat-o  a  ftnoii  (fovcrninent,  must  keep  it 
so,  viz.:  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  propagated  by  a  virtu¬ 
ous  education  of  youth. — Wiluam  Pisn. 


To  instruct  and  educate  the  masses  is  the  car¬ 
dinal  principle  of  a  republican  government; 
and  we  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it  was 
early  demonstrated  that,  to  constitute  a  fru 
government  on  a  firm  basis,  there  must  also  be 
established  free  schools.  If  the  people  were  to 
be  their  own  sovereigns,  it  became  imperative 
to  fit  them  for  the  positions  they  were  to  occupy, 
and  that  their  mental  culture  should  be  raised 
to  the  standard  that  would  enable  them  to 
promptly  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  the  just 
from  the  unjust.  Therefore,  the  method  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  that  was  adopted  from  the  first, 
was  on  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  scale, 
and  has,  of  course,  been  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch  that  supports  our  glorious  Confederacy. 
In  truth,  the  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  as  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  character,  has  been  often  referred  to  by 
even  the  most  distinguished  travelers  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and 
aims  of  our  people.  The  almost  munificent  en- 


^  Th«  bnildlnir  erected,  some  yeuv  since,  by  the  PnbUo  School 
Society,  St  the  comer  of  Orsnd  and  Elm  streets,  wss  found  to 
be  InconTcni^Dt  and  insnffletent  In  its  accommodstlons  for  the 
use  of  the  Board.  The  menring  of  the  two  systems  bronght  all 
the  business  of  the  Department  of  Instruction  into  one  center, 
and  the  Tery  lanre  accession  made  to  the  Normal  Schools  by  the 
enrollment  of  the  teachers  the  Ward  Schools,  made  it  imperatlre 
upon  the  Board  to  provide  such  accommodatlonH  for  the  business 
tjkd  the  schools  us  were  required,  or  to  erect  a  building  for  a 
Normal  School.  After  deUberation,  It  was  ordered  that  the  Hall 
should  be  altered  to  meet  the  demand.  The  building,  accord* 
ingly,  has  been  altered  and  enlarged,  bv  screral  important 
chra{^  in  its  interior,  and  the  addition  of  one  sto^,  which  la 
used  as  the  lecture  room,  two  elates  room.s  being  set  off  by  sliding 
doors  in  the  front.  The  third  story  is  dirided  Into  class  rooms, 
of  which  there  are  eight.  The  second  story  is  (»ccitpied  by  the 
BUI  of  the  Board.  In  which  its  meetings  are  held,  and  by  Com* 
mtttee  Rooms.  The  first  story  is  dcroted  to  the  offices  of  the 
Clark  and  -the  City  Superintendent.  The  basement  is  occupied 
by  the  d^KMitory  for  school  books,  stationery,  and  the  general 
sappliea  reqairad  for  the  schools. 

T  Prepare  expressly  for  the  Uhited  SraTia  VioaxiifB  by 
Dakxsl  B.  Oatit. 


But  having  claimed  so  much 
for  ouraelves,  we  must  not  forget  the  fact  that 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  Europe  the  most 
effective  measures  have  been  taken  in  favor  of 
the  universal  difiusion  of  knowledge  through 
school  systems,  which  have  been  gradually  ma¬ 
turing  for  the  last  two  centuries — some  under 
the  auspices  of  governments,  and  some  through 
private  beneficence — and  which  were,  till  re¬ 
cently,  incomplete  and  unorganized,  but  have 
at  length  been  thoroughly  digested,  and  have 
become  more  or  less  incorporated  with  the 
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State.  At  the  present  moment,  provisions  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  elementary  instruction  of  ail  the 
children  in  tlic  laud,  exist  not  only  in  Prussia, 
but  also  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Who  will  not  rememlxir  the  noble  efforts  of 
Jenny  Lind,  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
for  her  native  country?  And  in  Russia,  so 
long  the  abode  of  Ijarbarism,  and  generally 
associated  now  with  little  of  refinement  or  civ¬ 
ilization,  a  system  of  universal  education  has 
been  some  time  in  the  course  of  construction  ; 
and  we  already  hear  that  the  genial  influence 
of  the  district  school  is  eiyoyed  in  unhappy  Po¬ 
land,  in  the  dreary  wastes  of  Liberia,  and  in 
the  wild  and  inhospitable  regions  beyond  Mount 
Caucasus.  Even  those  whom  we  have  been 
pleased  to  style  barbarians  (the  Chinese),  and 
whose  mental  degradation  was  so  elalwrately 
treated  in  one  of  the  principal  daily  journals  of 
this  city,  a  short  time  since,  were  the  first  peo¬ 
ple  on  earth  known  to  have  passed  a  law  for 
the  universal  diffusion  of  school  education, 
their  statute  having  been  on  record  for  two 
thousand  years.  According  to  a  late  writer 
(Davis),  it  required  that  every  town  and  village, 
down  even  to  a  few  families,  should  have  a 
common  school.  The  course  of  studies  pursue*!, 
however,  was  so  regulated  by  law,  that  although 
the  individuals  learned  to  read,  they  generally 
did  so  misunderstandingly,  and  the  culture  ac¬ 
quired  was  of  little  if  any  benefit 

The  state  of  education  in  Groat  Britain  and 
most  of  her  provinces  is  in  that  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  that  it  is  natural  to  expect  from  an  ad¬ 
vanced  and  enlightened  people ;  but,  os  in  our 
own  ease,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement, 
and  each  day  rapid  strides  are  being  made  to 
the  goal  of  universal  education. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  State  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  was  the  first,  on  this  continent,  to  en¬ 
act  statutes  for  the  common  school  system, 
which  has  been  so  long  the  pride  and  strength 
of  New  England.  As  early  as  1647,  only  twen¬ 
ty-seven  years  after  the  landing  of  the  “  May¬ 
flower"  at  Plymouth,  it  was  enacted  in  the  col¬ 
ony,  “  in  order  that  learning  might  not  be  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  graves  of  their  forefathers,  both  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  that  (the  Lord  as¬ 
sisting  their  endeavors)  in  every  township  con¬ 
taining  fifty  householders  or  more,  one  should 
forthwith  be  appointed  to  teach  such  children 
as  should  resort  to  him  to  read  and  write  ;  and 
that  in  any  township  containing  one  hundred 
householders,  they  should  set  up  a  grammar 
school  to  fit  youths  for  the  university.'’  This 
law,  planting  elementary  schools  at  the  door  of 
every  fiimily,  was  perhaps  the  first  adopted  by 
any  Christian  State,  and  is  presumed  to  be  the 
parent  of  much  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  popular  instruction  which  has  distinguished 
the  last  century.  Nobly  has  Massachusetts  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  good  work.  New  York.  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Vermont,  and  many  other  of  the  States, 
have  kept  even  pace  with  her ;  others  are  only 
a  short  distance  behind,  but  we  will  have  to  de¬ 
fer  statistical  dates  and  facts  in  regard  to  other 
States  for  a  future  paper. 

We  had  set  out  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
UxiTF.i)  Statks  Maoazixe  a  historical  and  sta¬ 
tistical  account  of  the  common  school  system  of 
New  York  City ;  but  our  ideas  have  rapidly  ex¬ 
panded  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  first,  with 


the  City,  embraced  the  State,  then  other  States ; 
and  finally  concluded  to  take  the  broad  text  of 
Edocation,  and  discuss  with  our  patrons  the 
whole  subject,  according  to  the  best  of  our  un¬ 
derstanding.  As  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
country  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  center 
of  wealth  and  commerce,  it  should,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will,  be  the  most  distinguished  scat  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  arts.  To  show  what  she  is  doing  to 
elevate  and  instruct  the  people,  wo  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  paper  to  the  New  York  City 
Schools. 

The  city  of  New  York,  by  its  population,  its 
advantages,  and  its  resources,  is  not  only  hap¬ 
pily  adapted  to  develop  a  system  which  shall 
give  character  to  the  country,  but  it  is  in  duty 
iHJund  by  the  high  regard  for  the  vast  reflex 
benefits  which  she  must  undoubtedly  derive 
from  her  extended  business  relations  with  the 
Union,  to  establish  such  a  system  os  will  set 
forth  to  the  country  the  best  educated  and  most 
capable  population  in  the  world.  The  great 
masses  of  the  people,  who  go  into  the  work¬ 
shops,  foundries  and  fields,  or  upon  the  highway 
of  the  sea,  or  on  our  magnificent  lakes  and 
rivers,  may  and  must  l)c  thoroughly  prepared 
to  reflect  home  on  the  common  school  system  of 
New  York.  In  this  the  nation  has  an  interest, 
and  hence  a  complete  cxpos6  of  the  system 
should  he  welcome  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Union.  The  facilities  here  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  authorities,  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  population,  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  district  in  the  universe  where  the  poorest 
individual  can  so  readily  procure  every  requi¬ 
site  for  the  most  elaborate  education,  without 
fee  or  cost  of  any  kind. 

The  first  school  in  this  city  was  established 
in  1633,  when  .New  Amsterdam  was  founded  by 
the  Dutch.  Broadhead,  the  historian,  says 
“  neither  the  perils  of  war,  nor  the  bnsy  pursuit 
of  gain,  nor  the  excitement  of  political  strife, 
ever  caused  them  to  neglect  the  duty  of  educat¬ 
ing  their  offspring.  Schools  were  everywhere 
provided  at  the  public  expense,  with  good 
schoolmasters  to  instruct  the  children  of  all 
classes  in  the  usual  branches  of  education.” 
This  school  was  established  by  the  colonial 
government,  and  dispensed  its  licnefits  gratui¬ 
tously,  the  teachers  receiving  remuneration 
from  the  authorities  up  to  the  period  when  the 
colony  pas.sed  over  to  the  English  under  Gov¬ 
ernor  Nichols.  At  that  time  (1664)  the  school 
was  taken  under  the  charge  of  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  a  moat  remarkable 
fact  is,  that  it  exists  in  a  prosperous  condition 
at  the  present  day.  The  first  schoolmaster  was 
Aclgm  Roclandsen :  his  name  should  be  remem¬ 
bered.  This  was  a  public  school  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  official  record  of  the 
date  of  its  establishment  would  appear  to  give 
New  York  a  claim  of  priority  over  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  State,  as  it  will  be  perceived,  did 
not  establish  public  schools  until  1647,  fourteen 
years  after  New  Amsterdam.  Our  Dutch  an¬ 
cestors  should  be  held  in  honorable  remembrance 
for  having  seen  in  that  twilight  of  popular  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  great  truth,  that  providing  for 
universal  education  was  not  only  the  clear  right, 
but  the  first  duty  of  a  free  State. 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  been 
laid  upon  our  table,  and  we  have  examined  its 


contents  with  great  satisfaction.  The  report 
fills  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  report  of  the  Board,  the  report 
of  the  City  Superintendent,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  Normal  Schools 
and  the  Free  Academy.  There  are  also  forty 
beautiful  engravings  of  elevations  and  plana 
of  new  school  houses  erected  during  1854,  with 
brief  descriptions  of  the  engravings,  the  whole 
forming  a  valuable  public  document  on  educar- 
tion.  We  arc  indebted  to  it  for  most  of  the 
information  given  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Board  of  Education  during  the 
year,  was  262  ;  of  which  there  were  Grammar 
schools  for  Boys,  44;  Grammar  schools  for 
Girls,  44 ;  Primary  schools,  101 ;  Colored 
schools,  14 ;  Corporate  and  Asylum  schools, 
28  ;  Evening  schools,  27  ;  Normal  schools,  3 ; 
Free  Academy,  1.  The  attendance  at  these 
schools  was  146,450,  the  average  being  61,567. 

The  report  furnishes  facts  showing  that  our 
system  is  becoming  not  only  more  popular,  but 
that  it  is  more  than  ever  eqjoying  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  "  It  is  unfolding  the  spirit  which 
should  characterize  such  a  system  more  fully 
every  year,  and  comprehends  under  its  brood 
shield  the  children  of  every  rank  and  class  of 
the  people.” 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  was 
$776,973  38,  of  which  $232,359  12  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purchase  of  school  premises, 
erecting  new  school-houses,  repairing  and  alter¬ 
ing  school  buildings,  etc. ;  leaving  about  $544,- 
000  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
Board,  superintendents,  incidental  expenses, 
books,  stationery,  fuel,  printing,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
makes  an  average  cost  for  each  scholar  of  $10  66, 
for  charges  of  all  kinds,  including  the  gratui¬ 
tous  supply  of  every  kind  of  stationery  and 
school-books.  Adding  the  cost  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  real  estate,  which  arc  city  property, 
the  expense  is  about  $14  00 — the  whole  proving 
the  great  economy  and  great  results  reached 
by  our  system.  The  cost  per  scholar  for  all 
who  have  received  benefits  in  our  schools,  is 
only  about  $4  50. 

The  report  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  a  stock  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  created,  and  presents  some  val¬ 
uable  and  instructive  facts  and  statistics  on  this 
point : — 

The  population  of  the  city,  in  1825,  was  166,- 
089,  and  is  now  675,000,  or  an  increase  of  300 
per  cent.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  at  that  time  was  $107,238,981  ;  for  1854, 
it  is  $462,021,733,  an  increase  a  little  over  that 
of  the  population.  During  the  last  twenty-eight 
years,  therefore,  the  population  and  wealth  have 
twice  doubled.  At  this  rate  the  population  of 
the  city,  in  1870,  will  be  one  milium  four  hundred 
thousand,  and,  in  1890,  should  it  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  at  the  same  ratio,  it  will  reach  three  mil¬ 
iums.  The  estimated  wealth  of  the  city  and 
county  at  the  same  periods  will  be,  in  1870, 
$924,000,000,  and,  in  1890,  not  less  than  ofKtAow- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
Such  estimates  founded  upon  data  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  as  those  furnished  by  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  New  York,  are  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  thinking  man. 
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and  ohotild  load  ti.s  to  a  profound  consideration  ' 
of  the  principles  and  the  practical  results  of 
our  civil  economy.  ^ 

This  vast  increase  in  the  population  of  our 
city  will  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  multi¬ 
tude  of  youth,  who  are  to  be  trained  for  useful¬ 
ness  in  society.  This  cannot  be  done  for 
nothing.  The  education  which  costs  nothing 
is  worth  nothing.  Education  has  a  scale  of 
prices  like  every  other  marketable  commodity. 
The  l)C8t  minds  must  be  bad  to  engage  in  the 
work,  and  feel  that  in  this  department  of  labor 
they  are  achieving  tasks  worthy  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  age.  It  will  not  do  to  bid  the 
sun  to  stand  still  upon  our  valleys  and  hills  and 
broad  prairies,  while  we  fight  battles  with  Phil¬ 
istines  or  Anakim,  who  would  destroy  our 
institutions.  The  world  moves,  and  the  battle 
thickens,  and  we  must  be  at  our  posts  and  fall 
or  conquer  in  our  own  day.  We  must  have  ex¬ 
perienced  and  noble  generals  in  our  edifca- 
tional  armies,  and  we  must  have  well  trained 
and  able-bodied  men  to  win  our  triumphs.  The 
age  is  pressing,  and  urging  upon  us  with  its 
great  forces,  and  the  duties  must  be  met  or  the 
day  will  be  lost  to  freedom  and  to  humanity. 

*  The  eboTe  Is  a  yiew  of  the  elcTAtion  of  the  new  school,  No. 
11,  which  has  been  finished  duriof?  the  present  year.  It  is  locat¬ 
ed  in  Suventeanih  street,  near  the  Eighth  avenne,  and  was  erect¬ 
ed  In  place  of  abuildinc  formerly  built  by  the  Public  School 
Koctuty,  ana  which  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  it.  Al- 
tliough  there  aro  one  or  two  of  the  schools  that  will  accommo- 
da  c  a  few  more  scholars,  still,  we  beliere,  there  are  none  more 
p  rfoct  in  all  their  arrangements.  The  main  building  is  fifty  feet 
wide  and  one  hundred  feet  from  fkt>Dt  to  rear.  There  are  two 
wings  in  tront  and  two  In  the  rear  of  tho  building,  contaiidng 
rccitadon  riH»ms.  each  twenty  by  twenty -three  feet.  The  stairs 
are  wide,  and  allow  free  Ingress  and  wreas.  The  basment  Is 
nioa  feet  higa  In  the  clear,  and  is  equally  diyided  Into  boys’  and 
g'rls*  play-grounds,  rooms  for  the  fomaces,  storacre  of  fuel,  and 
other  conreuiencee.  The  Primary  Dopartmentu  on  the  first 
floor,  and  Is  thineen  feet  high  in  the  clear.  It  Is  about  equally 
divided  with  fittim^  on^  hialf,  seats  with  desks,  and  the  other 
half,  for  younger  children,  seats  without  desks.  The  two  upper 
stories  are  four 'een  feet  high  In  the  clear  and  are  respectively 
the  Girls’  and  Boys*  Grammar  schools.  They  are  flttea  with  ail 
the  requirements,  and,  as  well  as  the  primary  department,  have 
four  class-rooms  each.  The  whole  cost  of  this  building,  for- 
nished  complete,  was  about  $40,(100.  It  baa  ample  accummoda- 
Uons  for  fiJiOOpupUa 


Thousands  of  the  school  age  will  be  added  to 
our  juvenile  population  every  year.  In  a  few 
years  the  addition  to  this  class  of  our  people 
will  be  not  less  than  ten  thousand  annually. 
Their  wants  must  be  provided  for.  Physically 
they  will  want  bread,  and  it  will  be  found; 
clothing,  and  it  will  be  at  hand.  They  will 
want  knowledge,  and  it  must  be  given  to  them. 
They  will  want  counsel  and  instruction,  and 
they  must  be  afforded.  They  will  want  light, 
and  it  must  be  poured  in  upon  the  mind.  They  will 
want  raiment,  and  the  vestments  of  truth  must 
be  given  to  them  in  which  to  clothe  their  spirit 
with  the  radiance  and  beauty  of  immortality. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  school  system  of  New 
York,  for  1854,  including  the  valuable  additions 
to  the  real  estate  held  by  the  public,  was  $776,- 
973  38,  while  the  police  and  alms-house  expen¬ 
ditures  amounted  to  $1,500,000.  The  school 
teacher  is  a  nobler  public  servant  than  the 
policeman :  the  school-house  is  a  better  edifice 
than  a  prison  or  a  penitentiary.  The  peniten¬ 
tiaries  cost  more  to  erect  than  the  whole  amount 
spent  on  school-houses  and  sites  by  this  Board 
for  thirteen  years.  During  that  period  there 
has  been  an  average  of  one  thousand  inmates 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
children  in  our  public  schools.  One  class  has 
been  a  burden  to  the  morals,  welfare  and  wealth 
of  the  city  ;  the  other  has  been  training  up  for 
usefulness  and  honor.  The  expenditure  in  one 
case  has  been  a  hopeless  sinking  of  capital ; 
the  outlay  in  the  other  has  been  an  investment 
which  will  repay  itself  a  hundred  fold  in  the 
present,  and  in  years  to  come. 

During  the  year  the  course  of  studies  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  schools  has  received  much  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  in  connection  with 
the  grading  and  classification  of  the  teachers. 


The  discussion  upon  these  topics  was  full,  and 
occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  Board  during 
a  number  of  its  sessions.  The  course  of  studies 
was  revised  and  enlarged,  and  on  the  15th  of 
November  the  following  scheme  was  adopted  : 
That  the  ward  schools  shall  consist  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools ;  the  present  upper  de¬ 
partments  shall  be  designated  as  grammar 
schools  for  boys  and  grammar  schools  for  girls, 
respectively.  Each  school  shall  be  divided  into 
five  classes  with  as  many  subdivisions  as  may 
be  necessary ;  the  highest  or  the  most  advanced 
class  to  be  designated  as  number  one,  and  the 
lowest  as  number  five.  The  subdivisions  of 
classes  shall  be  called  sections  a,  b,  e,  etc. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  several 
schools  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Class  five  :  The  alphabet  and  its  combination 
into  words  and  syllables;  lessons  on  objects 
and  common  things.  Class^  four :  Reading, 
spelling,  punctuation,  definitions,  Roman  num¬ 
bers,  and  tables  in  addition.  Class  three  :  The 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  including  the  multi¬ 
plication  table ;  reading,  spelling,  and  definition 
continued ;  and  slate  writing.  Class  two : 
Reading,  spelling,  and  definition  continued ; 
arithmetic  through  simple  subtraction ;  geog¬ 
raphy  commenced ;  writing  and  drawing  on 
slates  and  the  black  board.  Class  one  :  Reading, 
spelling,  and  definition  continued ;  tables  of 
weight,  measures,  time,  etc. ;  arithmetic  review¬ 
ed,  and  completed  through  simple  division ; 
elementary  geography ;  drawing  and  writing  on 
slates  ;  elementary  instruotion  in  the  science  of 
common  things,  names  and  qualities  of  objects, 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence  ;  mental  arithmetic.  Vocal  music  to  be 
taught  and  practiced  as  far  os  practicable. 
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GRAMMAR  3CHOOLS. 

Class  five :  Review  o\  the  several  studies 
pursued  in  the  primary  schools ;  geoijraphy  ; 
arithmetic,  as  far  as  compound  multiplication, 
including  a  knowledge  of  Federal  and  sterling 
money  ;  reading,  spelling,  and  definition  ;  men¬ 
tal  arithmetic  and  lessonc  on  natural  objects. 
Cla.ss  four :  Reading,  spelling,  and  definition 
continued  ;  arithmetic  through  compound  rules 
of  reduction ;  geography  completed,  with  ele¬ 
mentary  priuciplec  of  astronomy ;  grammar 
commenced.  Class  three :  Reading,  spelling, 
and  definition  continued  ;  arithmetic  continued, 
through  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  pro¬ 
portion  ;  English  grammar  with  parsing ;  natu¬ 
ral  history  and  philosophy  commenced  ;  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  ;  astronomy  continu¬ 
ed.  Class  two :  Arithmetic,  through  per  cent- 
age,  interest ;  history  of  the  United  States ; 
parsing  ;  descriptive  astronomy  ;  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  philosophy,  including  the  elementary 
principles  of  mineralogy,  geology  and  chemis¬ 
try  ;  and  physiology  commenced.  Class  one : 
Arithmetic  completed  and  thoroughly  reviewed  ; 
algebra,  geometry,  natural  history,  philosophy, 
astronomy  and  physiology  ;  general  history  and 
book-keeping. 

All  the  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  to  be 
instructed  in  penmanship,  composition,  decla¬ 
mation  and  drawing.  V ocal  music  to  be  taught 
and  practised  to  as  great  an  extent  as  practica¬ 
ble. 

The  course  of  instruction  contained  in  the 
above  affords  a  full  scope  to  the  teacher,  and 
gives  to  the  pupil  who  can  remain  the  requisite 
length  of  time,  a  training  which  will  fit  him  for 
the  high  school  or  the  fiee  academy,  or  to  go  to 
business,  possessing  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 

*  Thii  Mlinol  !•  In  19th  (tnct,  hetween  Flnt  trnnie  «nd  nve- 
noe  A.  Tbe  boildtii?  it  40  feet  iHde,  tod  90  feet  deep,  two  ttoriet 
in  beigfat.  Tbe  flnt  ttory  it  13  feet  in  heifrht,  nnd  it  tued  for  tbe 
plny-fttumd,  there  beinfr  nito  four  clntt-room*,  two  front  nnd 
renr.  Tbe  teeoiid  ttorr  it  14  feet  hi|rh.  Tbe  baildiof  it  to  ne* 
emnodnte  1,000  popile.  The  cott  o(  tite,  botite,  etc.,  wnt  $22.> 
600.  The  tchool  wte  opened  darinir  the  In^t  yenr,  with  n  friU 
oorpt  of  tenehert,  nod  it  in  tnecMfol  opernUon. 


indispensable  branches  of  education,  and  with  a 
mind  somewhat  prepared  to  advance  in  the 
path  of  learning.  In  some  schools  it  may  be 
that  a  still  higher  class  of  studies  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  introduced,  while  in  some  others 
the  upper  classes  will  be  obliged  to  dispense 
with  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course.  This 
arises  from  the  age  and  necessities  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  Many  are  called  away  to  business  at  an 
early  age,  and  some  schools  have  but  few  who 
can  remain  the  full  term  contemplated  by  the 
scheme  of  studies  adopted  by  the  Board.  This 
has  been  the  case,  and  it  may  so  continue,  in 
some  instances,  but  the  Board  has  not  been  de¬ 
terred  from  taking  the  highest  ground  it  could 
safely  reach  in  reference  to  the  course  of  studies, 
believing  that  a  high  mark  will  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  schools  than  any  other. 

The  elevation  of  the  standard  of  instruction 
in  our  common  schools  will  serve  several  impor¬ 
tant  purposes,  among  which,  their  popularity 
will  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  In  proportion 
to  this  advance  in  the  character  of  our  schools, 
they  have  advanced  in  favor  with  that  class  of 
the  community  which  supports  private  schools, 
at  much  larger  cost  for  tuition.  The  farther 
we  carry  this  plan  of  elevation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  the  better  fitted  our  schools  will  be  to 
serve  the  public  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people.  The  Board  do  not  believe  that  the 
highest  point  has  been  yet  reached. 

The  course  of  studies  adopted,  it  will  be  seen, 
contemplates  the  introduction  of  uniform  and 
systematic  instruction  in  music  and  natural  his¬ 
tory.  The  great  value  and  interest  of  these 
branches  have  already  been  shown  by  the  limi¬ 
ted  attention  which  has  so  far  been  given  to 
them. 

Singing  has  always  been  a  prominent  exercise 
in  the  primary  departments,  and.  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  female  grammar  schools,  but 
has  been  almost  altogether  neglected  in  the 
male  grammar  schools,  until  a  quite  recent  pe¬ 


riod.  For  a  few  years  past,  however,  this  de¬ 
lightful  exercise  has  justly  claimed  and  received 
much  more  attention,  and  professors  have  been 
engaged  in  some  of  the  wards  who  devote  an 
hour  or  two  in  each  week  to  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  and  exercise  in  the  art,  giving,  as  far  os 
possible,  a  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  principles  of  music.  Singing 
at  the  opening  and  close  of  school,  and  on 
special  occasions,  serves  to  lend  additional  inter¬ 
rest  to  the  school-room,  and  to  throw  around 
it  the  purest  associations,  and  the  most  refining 
influences.  In  many  of  the  schools  pianofortes 
are  used,  which  have  been  either  hired  or  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  school  officers,  or  presented  by  the 
liberality  of  a  school  oflBcer  or  friend. 

Music  should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools, 
and  in  every  department  The  results  so  far 
attained  in  the  male  departments  are  highly 
encouraging,  and  if  there  be  any  refining  and 
moral  influences  in  harmony  and  pure  and  ele¬ 
vating  song,  they  should  be  realised  to  the 
utmost  by  the  male  pupils  of  our  schools.  Even 
os  an  aid  to  literary  instruction,  its  influence  is 
great  and  lasting,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  which  may  be 
gained  by  a  proper  course  of  musical  exercises, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Vocal  music  is  also  of  great  benefit,  by  its 
direct  effect  on  the  constitution.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Rush,  that  young  ladies  especi¬ 
ally,  who  by  the  custom  of  society  are  debarred 
from  many  kinds  of  salubrious  exercise,  should 
cultivate  singing  not  only  as  an  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  as  a  means  of  preserving  health.  In 
his  remarks,  the  Doctor  says,  “  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  bj^my  profession,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  organs  of  the  breast  by  singing  contri¬ 
butes  very  much  to  defend  them  from  those 
diseases  to  which  the  climate  and  other  causes 
dispose  them.  The  Germans  are  seldom  afflic¬ 
ted  with  consumption,  nor  have  I  ever  known 
but  one  instance  of  spitting  blood  among  them. 
This,  I  believe,  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the 
strength  which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exer¬ 
cising  them  frequently  in  vocal  music,  for  this 
constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  educa¬ 
tion.” 

During  the  year  a  uniform  scale  of  salaries 
was  adopted,  the  chief  of  which  we  give.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
teachers  has  reached  a  respectable  mark,  and 
such  salaries  should  command  the  services  of 
well  qualified  and  earnest  instructors. 

1:  The  maximum  rates  of  salaries  in  the 
grammar  schools  shall  be  as  follows ;  but  the 
grades  or  salaries  now  adopted,  shall  not  be 
operative  so  as  to  reduce  the  present  salary  of 
any  teacher  now  holding  office,  before  the  first 
day  of  May,  1855 : — 

Hales.  Females. 

For  Principals . $1500 . $600 

“  Vicc-lTincipalfl .  1000 .  400 

“  First  AsbiMaotA .  600 .  300 

“  Pecontl  Assistant!*. . . .  400  .  250 

**  Third  AasUtantfl .  250 .  150 


2.  In  any  grammar  school  where  the  average 
attendance  is  not  more  than  two  hundred,  the 
maximum  salaries  shall  not  exceed  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

Malefl.  Femalei. 

For  Principals . $1200 . $480 

Vice-FrincipaU .  800  .  320 

*.*  First  Assistanta .  480  .  240 

^  Second  Assistants....  320. .  200 

it  Third  Assistants .  200 .  120 


TIIR  m:LL-FIGHTS  OF  SPAIIV. 

Oi’B  spirited  engraving,  here  presented,  will 
serve  to  convey  to  the  reader’s  mind  a  vivid 
impression  of  one  among  the  thousands  of  thril¬ 
ling  and  terrific  scenes  that  occur  in  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  bull-fights  of  Spain.  This  barbarous 
and  bloody  sport  is  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  their  great  national  pastime,  pursued 
with  more  ardor  and  enthusiasm  than  the  Romans 
exhibited  in  their  gladiatorial  shows,  while  it  is 
but  little  known  in  other  nations  or  among 
other  people.  It  is  a  cruel  sport,  which  human¬ 
ity  cannot  but  strongly  condemn,  and  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  degrade  and  brutalize  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  indulge  in  it.  The  bull,  or  the  ox,  is  a 
nol)le  animal,  the  great  help-meet  of  man  in 
“  suf)duing  the  earth,”  and  fairly  entitled  to 
the  most  kind  and  generous  treatment. 

The  ox — we  speak  of  the  genus,  the  “  bos  ”  in 
zoology — is  a  native  of  many  different  parts  of 
the  glolx;.  There  are  many  species  of  this  most 
useful  animal.  The  “  bison  ”  is  the  species 
from  which  most  of  the  races  of  common  cattle 
have  been  gradually  derived.  This  species  is 
found  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  inhabiting  woody  regions,  and  often 
growing  to  a  much  larger  size  than  the  domes¬ 
tic  or  cultivated  animal.  The  American  bison 
has  been  known  to  reach  the  weight  of  two 
thousand  and  four  hundred  pounds.  In  their 
wild  state  they  are  distinguished  not  only  for 
their  large  size,  but  for  the  great  length  and 
shagginess  of  their  hair,  which  is  so  long  about 
the  neck  and  shoulders  as  almost  to  reach  the 


ground.  Their  horns  are  short,  sharp-pointed, 
very  strong,  and  stand  di.stant  from  each  other 
at  their  ba.ses,  like  the  horns  of  the  common 
bull.  Their  color  is  generally  a  dark  brown, 
their  eyes  large  and  fierce,  their  limbs  exceed¬ 
ingly  powerful,  and  their  whole  appearance 
impressive  and  formidable.  In  their  wild  state 
they  are  often  found  in  immense  droves  of  many 
thousands.  In  the  old  world  they  are  very 
numerous  in  the  forests  of  Poland,  around  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  in  Lithuania,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Caucasus,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  contineut.  The  common  ox 
is  the  bison  reduced  to  a  domestic  state,  which 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  has  nin  into  a 
great  many  varieties,  varying  in  size,  form,  and 
color,  according  to  climate  and  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

But  we  are  generalizing  too  much,  when  our 
object  was  but  special,  viz  : — to  give  some  little 
idea  of  Spanish  bull-fights.  All  travelers,  who 
visit  Spain,  make  it  a  point  to  witness  these 
great  national  sports,  and  not  a  few  have  writ¬ 
ten  more  or  less  concerning  them.  But  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  Interesting  and  instructive  vol¬ 
ume,  which  has  appeared  on  the  subject,  is  one 
by  Richard  Ford,  published  in  London,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  and  illustrated  by  twenty-six 
elegant  plates,  by  Mr.  Lake  Price,  representing 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  these  thrilling  exhibitions,  in  the  arenas 
of  Madrid,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  other  places. 

For  phrases  a  translator  can  always  contrive 
a  just  efiuivalent,  but  not  always  for  a  word. 


“  Our  boxing  term,  Bull-/y^/,”  says  Mr.  Ford, 
'•  is  a  very  low  translation  of  the  time-honored 
Castilian  title  Fiestas  de  Toros,  the  Feasts,  Festi¬ 
vals,  Holy  Days  of  Bulls.”  The  difference  is  as 
great  as  between  the  burly  prize-fighter,  big¬ 
boned,  broken-nosed,  and  brutal,  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  and  dignified  matador,  the  magnificent  dandy 
of  the  circus,  the  beloved  of  women,  the  cherish¬ 
ed  of  his  tailor.  Hear  Mr.  Ford  describe  him ; 

“  The  Matador,  or  slayer,  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  personage  of  the  performance  ;  his  is  the 
dangerous  part  of  killing  the  hull,  the  cata.«tro- 
phe  with  which  the  Tauromachian  tragedy  is 
concluded.  He  can  only  arrive  at  this  height 
of  his  hazardous  profession  by  long  study,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  practice,  and  by  ascending  regu¬ 
larly  from  the  inferior  grades.  As  he  is  the 
star,  the  observed  and  admired  of  all  observers, 
his  costume  is  worthy  of  his  eminent  rank  ;  and 
as  his  gains  are  great,  and  commensurate  with 
the  perils  to  which  he  is  exposed,  he  can  afford 
to  indulge  in  personal  decoration,  the  dearest 
delight  of  the  semi-oriental  Spaniard. 

“  He  adheres  to  the  fashion  of  the  vtajos,  or 
fancy  men  of  Andalusia,  the  native  province  of 
the  celebrities  of  his  gentle  craft.  He  displays 
his  taste  and  magnificence  in  a  prodigal  richness 
of  silks  and  velvets,  gold  and  silver  embroidery. 
His  wardrobe  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  e.xpensive, 
for  he  seldom  makes  his  appearance  twice  in  the 
same  dress  in  the  same  city.  He  wears  on  his 
head  a  montera,  or  small  cap,  decked  with  black 
ribbons ;  his  hair  is  gathered  l>ehind  into  a  thick 
pigtail,  like  those  of  which  our  sailors  were 
wont  to  be  so  proud  ;  a  gaudy  silk  handkerchief 
is  passed  once  round  his  naked  throat,  and  often 
through  a  jewelled  ring;  his  short  jacket — the 
type  of  which  is  quite  Moorish — glitters  all  gor¬ 
geous  with  epaulettes,  fringes,  tags,  and  bullion 
lace  ;  his  loins  arc  girded  up  with  the  national 
saslw^the  zone  of  antiquity;  his  short,  tight 
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breeches,  enrichcHl  with  a  gold  or  silver  bund 
and  kiiee-knots,  his  silk  stockings  and  ball-room 
pumps,  show  off  to  advantage  a  light,  sinewy, 
active  figure.  When  not  called  on  the  stage, 
he  carries  a  gay  silken  cloak,  that  is  laid  aside 
when  the  death-signal  is  given,  and  a  long  To¬ 
ledan  blade,  and  blood-red  fiag,  are  substituted. 

“  The  majority  of  these  worthies  are  known 
by  some  endearing  nickname,  derived  from  the 
place  of  their  birth,  or  from  some  iieculiarity 
of  person  or  conduct.  Such  nicknames  are  fa¬ 
miliar  as  household  words  to  the  million,  whose 
idols  these  heroes  of  the  ring  are,  even  more 
than  our  champions,  the  Cribbs  and  Springs, 
used  to  be,  when  prize-fights  were  in  vogue  ; 
and  in  the  Matadors  there  is  much  to  fascinate 
their  countrymen  and  women.  To  personal 
form  and  courage — sure  passports  of  themselves 
to  popular  favor— the  attraction  of  dress,  of  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure,  and  Iwon  companion¬ 
ship,  are  added.  Theirs,  moreover,  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  dialect,  half  gipsey,  and  half  slang,  which, 
pregnant  with  idiomatic  pungency,  gives  a  racy 
expression  to  the  humors  of  the  ring,  and  to  the 
epigrammatic  wit  of  the  south,  which  is  termed 
throughout  the  Peninsula  the  Sal  Andaluza, 

‘  Andalucian  salt this,  it  must  be  confessed, 
can  scarcely  lie  pronounced  Attic. 

“  The  names  of  the  two  liest  Matadors  that  ever 
graced  the  arenas  of  Spain  live  immortal  in  the 
memories  of  Spaniards.  Both  excelled  eiiually 
with  pen  and  sword.  Joseph  Delgado,  alias 
Pepe  lllo,  wrote  a  profound  treatise  on  Tauro- 
machia,  which  has  gone  through  several  edi¬ 
tions.  He  was  killed  at  Madrid,  May,  11, 1801, 
by  a  Panaranda  bull.  The  veteran  had  felt  un¬ 
well  in  the  morning,  and  had  a  presentiment  of 
his  fate,  but  declared  that  ‘he  would  do  his 
duty,’  and,  like  Nelson,  fell  gloriously,  his  har¬ 
ness  on  his  back.  Scarcely  second  to  him  was 
Francisco  Montes,  ‘  the  first  sword  of  Spain.’ 
He  was  the  autlior  of  a  most  ‘  Complete  art  of 
Bull-fighting.’  All  amateurs  who  contemplate 
'going  tile  circuit  of  the  plazas  of  the  Peninsula 
will  do  well  to  study  these  works.  The  more 
the  torcsiiue  intellect  is  cultivated,  the  greater 
the  consequent  enjoyment ;  a  thousand  minute 
lieauties  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
combatants  are  caught,  and  relished  by  tlie 
learned,  which  are  lost  upou  the  ignorant  and 
and  uneducated. 

“  Montes,  also,  like  his  renowned  predecessor, 
was  s(*verely  wounded,  July  ‘21,  1850,  but  was 
snatched  from  death  by  his  nepliew,  cl  Cliicla- 
reiM,  whose  portrait  is  given  by  .Mr.  Lake  Price. 
The  youth  rushed  forth,  and  pierced  with  his 
sword  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  goring  bull, 
who  fell  at  his  feet.  He  then  Imwed  to  the 
spectators  and  retired,  amid  thunders  of  ap¬ 
plause,  to  attend  his  wounded  uncle.  An  addi¬ 
tional  bull  was  conceded  to  his  honor  and  sa¬ 
crificed  as  a  blood-olfering  to  the  adored 
Montes.  The  remark  of  Seneca,  that  the  world 
Invd  seen  as  many  examples  of  courage  in  gla¬ 
diators  of  the  Roman  amphitheater  as  in  the 
Catos  and  Scipios.  may  be  truly  ajiiilied  to  the 
gallant  Matadors  of  Spain.  Montes  is  no  more, 
but  his  mantle  has  descended  to  his  nephew, 
who  rules  now  decidedly  the  champion  of  the 
Spanish  ring,  and  is  considered  by  many  emi¬ 
nent  judges  a  greater  man  thau  eveu  his  illus¬ 
trious  uncle.” 

Plate  No.  I.  of  Mr.  Price’s  scries  exhibits  the 
office  where  tickets  for  the  am|)hitheatcr  are 
sold.  In  the  choice  of  places  many  things  arc 
to  be  considered.  The  prices  depend  upon  po¬ 
sition — enclosed  boxes  being  much  dearer  than 
open  benches,  and  shade  than  sun. 

“  The  sun  of  tawny,  torrid  Spain,  on  whose 
flag  it  once  never  set,  is  not  to  lie  trilled  with  ; 
and  its  coup  is,  indeed,  fre<|uent  and  fatal  in 
summer,  the  sea-son  selected  perforce  for  the 
bull-fight  In  winter  the  bulls  fall  off,  from  the 
want  of  artificial  green  crops,  which  are  hard¬ 
ly  known  in  the  Peninsula  ;  they  only  recover 
their  prime  condition,  courage,  and  fierceness, 
when  refreshed  like  giants,  by  a  free  range  over 
the  rich  pastures  which  the  spring  of  the  South 
c.alls  into  life  and  luxuriance.  Again,  it  is  in 
summer  that  fine  weather  is  certain,  aud  the 


days  are  long — considerations  of  importance  in 
a  spectacle  that  is  to  lx:  enacted  out  of  doors, 
and  which  lasts  many  hours.  The  glare  and 
heat  of  a  vertical  summer  sun  in  Spain,  when 
the  heavens  and  earth  seem  on  fire,  is  intolera¬ 
ble  to  man  and  beast ;  the  bull-fights,  therefore, 
are  naturally  deferred  until  the  afternoon, 
when  a  welcome  shade  is  cast  over  the  northern 
portion  of  the  amphitheater.  The  sun’s  transit, 
or  zodiacal  progress  into  Taurus,  is  not  the 
worst  calculated  astronomical  observation  in 
Spain.  The  line  of  sulxlued  coolness,  as  di¬ 
vided  from  burning  brightness,  is  sharply 
marked  on  the  circular  arena  ;  and  this  demar¬ 
cation  determines  the  relative  prices,  which 
range  from  one  to  five  shillings  each,  and  are 
very  high  for  Spain,  considering  the  wages  of 
labor.  .  .  .  The  love  of  the  bull-lights 

amounts  almost  to  madness  in  the  masses  of 
Spaniards.  There  is  no  sacrifice,  no  denial, 
tliat  they  will  not  endure,  to  save  money  to  go 
to  their  national  exhibition  1” 

“  The  Bulls  in  the  Court  of  the  Plaza  ”  is  the 
subject  of  the  second  plate.  Here  the  bulls  arc 
seen  in  the  yard  attached  to  the  amphitheater 
in  which,  to-morrow,  they  are  to  combat  and 
die.  Groups  of  amateurs  are  enjoying  a  “  pri¬ 
vate  view,”  scanning  their  points  and  conjec¬ 
turing  their  prowess.  “  The  white  and  brown 
bull  in  front  proved  so  unusually  savage  and 
murderous  in  the  ring  of  Madrid,  that  a  Span¬ 
ish  nobleman  caused  its  head  to  be  mounted  in 
silver,  and  placed  among  the  most  cherished 
memorials  of  his  ancient  palace.” 

After  a  picture  of  the  Madrid  “Place  of 
Bulls,”  which  is  capable  of  containing  eighteen 
thousand  spectators,  comes  the  processional  en¬ 
trance  of  the  toreros,  or  bull-fighters,  all  in  full 
costume.  “  The  locality  selected  by  Mr.  Lake 
Price  for  this  opening  scene  is  the  Plaza  of  Se¬ 
ville  ;  and  a  most  picturesque  one  it  is,  al¬ 
though  not  finished — the  usual  fate  of  many 
splendid  beginnings  and  promises  of  Spain. 
The  deficient  portion  lets  in,  as  if  on  purpose,  a 
view  of  the  glorious  cathedral.  On  grand  oc¬ 
casions,  this  side  is  decorated  with  flags ;  and 
when  the  last  crimson  sun  ray  sets  on  the  Moor¬ 
ish  belfry,  and  brings  it  out  like  a  pillar  of  fire, 
and  the  flapping  banners  wave  in  triumph  as 
the  evening  breeze  springs  up,  no  more  beauti¬ 
ful  conclusion  of  a  beautiful  spectacle  can  be 
imagined  by  poet  or  painter.”  Preceding  the 
procession,  the  alguazil,  in  his  ancient  Spanish 
costume  of  Philip  IV.’s  day,  applies  to  the  chief 
personage  present  for  the  key  of  the  toril,  or 
bull-den.  When  Mr.  Hoskins  visited  the  circus 
at  Seville — Seville,  once  “the  capital  of  the 
bull-fight,”  but  now  surpassed  by  Madrid  in  the 
ceremony  and  magnificence  of  that  spectacle — 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier  occupied  the  state-box. 
“  The  alguazil  rode  beneath  the  prince’s  box 
for  the  key  of  the  cell  of  the  bulls,  which  the 
prince  threw ;  but  in  catching  it  the  alguazil 
(b.'lilayed  such  bad  horsemanship,  that  the  crowd 
were  convulsed  with  laughter.”  The  alguazil 
ought  to  catch  the  key  in  his  hat,  but  seldom 
does.  When  he  had  handed  it  to  one  of  the 
chulos  or  footmen,  he  gallops  off  full  speed, 
“  amid  the  hootings  of  the  populace,  who  in¬ 
stinctively  persecute  the  finisher  of  the  law,  as 
little  birds  mob  a  hawk  ;  more  than  a  thousand 
kind  wishes  are  offered  up  that  the  bull  may 
catch  and  toss  him.  The  brilliant  army  of  com¬ 
batants  now  separate  like  a  bursting  shell,  and 
take  up  their  respective  places,  as  our  fielders 
do  at  a  cricket-match.  The  spectacle,  which 
conidsts  of  three  acts,  now  commences  in  earnest; 


from  six  to  eight  bulls  are  generally  killed  for 
the  day’s  feat.” 

In  the  first  act,  the  principal  performers,  be¬ 
sides  the  bull,  are  the  picadors.  Mr.  Price  has 
illustrated  their  proceedings  and  exploits  in  six 
plates.  “  When  the  bull-calf  is  one  year  old,” 
says  Mr.  Ford,  “  his  courage  is  tested  by  the 
mounted  herdsman,  who  charges  him  violently 
with  his  garrocha,  or  sharp  goad.  If  the  bold 
brute  turns  twice  on  his  assailant,  facing  the 
steel,  he  is  set  apart  for  the  future  honors  of  the 
arena.”  Sometimes,  when,  emerging  from  his 
dark  coll  into  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  amphi¬ 
theater,  the  bull  beholds,  presented  to  his  charge, 
the  sharp  spear  of  the  expectant  picador,  he 
calls  to  mind  his  calf-days  and  the  keen  goad< 
swerves  in  his  headlong  and  seemingly  irresist¬ 
ible  rush,  and  passes  on  to  a  second  and  third 
antagonist.  “  If  still  baffled,  stunning  are  the 
paians  raised  in  honor  of  the  men.  Such  bulls 
as  will  not  fight  at  all,  and  show  a  white  feather, 
become  the  objects  of  popular  insult  and  injury ; 
they  are  hooted  at  as  ‘  cows,’  which  is  no  com¬ 
pliment  to  a  bull,  and,  as  they  sneak  by  the  bar¬ 
riers,  are  mercilessly  punished  with  a  forest  of 
porros,  or  lumliering  cudgels,  with  which  the 
mob  is  provided  for  the  nonce.  When  the  bull 
is  slow  to  charge,  the  picador  rushes  out  into 
the  arena,  and  challenges  him  with  his  vara 
(spear).  Should  the  bull  decline  his  polite  in¬ 
vitation  and  turn  tail,  ho  is  baited  by  dogs, 
which  is  most  degrading.”  If  execrations  and 
abuse  are  lavished  upon  a  craven,  on  the  other 
hand,  frantic  is  the  applause  and  enthusiasm 
when  the  bull  displays  unusual  pluck.  Air.  Hos¬ 
kins,  another  author,  saw  some  capital  fights ; 

“  A  brown  bull  with  white  spots,”  he  writes, 
then  came  in  and  soon  rolled  on  the  ground  two 
picadors  and  their  worthless  steeds  :  one  of  the 
animals  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other 
soon  dropped.  Immediately  the  bull  upset  the 
third  horse  and  his  rider,  and  was  rapturously 
cheered.  ‘  Viva,  loro  !  viva,  toro  !  Bravo,  taro  /’ 
Again  he  upset  two  more  steeds,  and  the  pica¬ 
dors  fell  heavily  to  the  ground ;  the  plaudits 
were  deafening.  Soon  he  raised  from  the  earth 
the  third  horse  and  his  rider,  who  kept  his  seat 
at  first ;  but  both  fell — the  picador  underneath, 
stunned,  but  able,  after  a  short  time,  to  mount 
again.  Horse  after  horse  this  line  licast  attacked. 
One  poor  animal  and  his  rider  were  soon  jiros- 
trate  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  afU-rwards 
another.  The  banderillas  made  him  still  more 
mad,  and  the  chulos  were  obliged  to  run  their 
best  to  escape  his  rage.  It  was  most  exciting 
to  sec  them  vaulting  over  the  barriers,  flying, 
as  it  were,  out  of  his  honis.  At  last  the  mata¬ 
dor  struck  him  ;  and,  though  the  SM  ord  was,  as 
usual,  deep  between  the  left  shoulder  and  the 
blade,  he  seemed  as  fierce  as  ever.  He  was  near 
the  enclosure,  and  a  man  adroitly  drew  it  out 
The  matador  was  preparing  to  strike  him  again, 
when  he  lay  down  as  if  to  die,  but  soon  rose, 
apparently  desirous  of  revenge.  After  one 
effort  he  sank  on  the  arena,  and  the  matador 
gave  him  his  coup  de  grace.  The  band  playi-d, 
and  the  teams  dragged  out  his  carcase  and  three 
d«‘ad  horses,  besidi's  two  which  he  had  wounded 
dreadfully :  the  Spaniards  sang  with  delight.” 

A  little  black  bull  next  ni.«hed  into  the  cir¬ 
cle,  and  quickly  cleared  it,  rolling  over  the  pi 
cadors,  and  making  the  chulos  fly  lor  dear  life 
After  one  of  these  “  he  gallopi“d  at  a  fearful 
speed.  Not  a  voice  was  heard,  so  deep  was  the 
anxiety  ;  but  the  chulo  flew  over  the  barricade, 
as  if  the  bull  hiui  pitched  him,  so  near  to  his 
lugs  were  its  horns.  The  animal  seemed  asto¬ 
nished  at  having  lost  its  victim,  and  then  vent¬ 
ed  its  rage  on  the  red  cloak  the  chulo  had  been 
obliged  to  drop.”  This  fierce  little  bull  killed 
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and  badly  woiuidcd  half-a-dozen  horses,  goring 
them  disgustingly  when  on  the  ground,  and 
galloped  round  the  arena  in  triumphant  defi¬ 
ance,  until  the  terrible  matador,  with  red  flag 
and  straight  blade,  answered  the  challenge,  and 
(lew  him  with  a  thrust. 

The  risks  run  by  the  picadors  are  terrible, 
although  less,  perhaps,  fl-om  the  horns  of  the 
bull  than  from  bad  falls,  and  from  their  horses 
rolling  over  them.  Few  of  them,  Mr.  Ford  as¬ 
sures  us,  have  a  sound  rib  in  their  body. 

“  Occasionally,  the  bull  tosses  man  and  steed 
in  one  ruin,  and,  when  they  fall,  exhausts  his 
fury  on  the  poor  beast ;  for  the  picador  either 
manages  to  make  him  a  barrier,  or  is  dragged 
oflf  by  the  attendant  chulos,  who  always  hover 
near,  and  with  their  cloaks  entice  the  bull  from 
the  man,  leaving  the  horse  to  his  sad  fate.  When 
these  deadly  struggles  take  place,  when  life 
hangs  on  a  thread,  every  feeling  of  eagerness 
and  excitement  is  stamped  on  the  countenances 
of  the  spectators.  Their  rapture  is  wrought  to 
its  pitch,  when  the  horse  maddened  with  the 
wounds  and  terror — the  crimson  seams  streak¬ 
ing  his  foam-and-sweat  whitened  body,  flics 
from  the  still  pursuing  bull :  then  are  dis¬ 
played  the  nerve  and  horsemanship  of  the  pica¬ 
dor.  It  is  a  piteous  sight  to  behoid  the  mangled 
horses  treading  out  their  protruding  and  quiv¬ 
ering  entrails,  and  yet  carrying  off  their  riders 
unhurt.  This  two  frequent  occurrence,  and 
which  horrifies  every  Englishman,  ha.s,  with 
some  other  painful  incidents,  been  kindly  kept 
out  of  sight  by  our  artist,  whose  object  is  to 
please.  Spaniards  are  no  more  (Elected  with 
the  reality,  than  Italians  are  moved  by  the  ab¬ 
stract  tanti  palpiti,  of  Rosini.  The  miserable 
horse,  when  dead,  is  rapidly  stripped  of  his  ac¬ 
coutrements  by  his  rider,  who  hobbies  off, 
and  the  carcass  is  then  dragged  out  by  the 
mules,  often  leaving  a  bloody  furrow  on  the 
sand,  as  Spain’s  river-beds  are  marked  with  the 
scarlet  fringe  of  flowering  oleanders.  The  riders 
have  a  more  than  veterinary  skill  in  pro¬ 
nouncing,  off-hand,  what  wounds  are  mortal  or 
not.  Those  thrusts  which  are  not  immediateiy 
fatal  are  plugged  up  by  them  with  tow,  and 
they  remount  the  crippled  steed,  and  carry 
him,  like  a  battered  battleship,  again  into  ac¬ 
tion.” 

No  less  than  eight  of  Mr.  Price’s  pictures  are 
devoted  to  the  second  act  of  the  Bull’s  Tragedy 
in  which  the  chulos  chiefly  flg^e.  This  em- 
pioyment  is  the  noviciate  of  bull-fighting. 
Great  activity  and  speed  of  foot  are  the  chief 
quaiifications  requisite. 

“  The  duty  of  this  light  division  is  to  skir¬ 
mish  and  draw  off  the  bull  when  the  pica¬ 
dor  is  endangered,  which  they  do  with  their 
parti-colored  silken  cloak.s.  Their  mercurial  ad¬ 
dress  and  agility  is  marvellous  ;  they  skim  over 
the  sand  like  glittering  humming-birds,  seeming 
scarcely  to  touch  the  earth.  The  most  danger¬ 
ous  position  is  when  they  venture  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Plaza,  and  are  pursued  by  the  bull  to 
the  barrier,  over  which  they  bound.  The  escape 
often  takes  place  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and 
they  win  by  a  nick  ;  and  frequently  so  close 
is  the  run,  that  they  seem  to  be  helped  over  the 
fence  by  the  bull's  horns  ;  nay,  so  active  are  the 
bulls,  that  they  often  clear  the  six  feet  high  pa¬ 
lisade,  on  which  occasion  an  indescribable  hub¬ 
bub  and  confusion  takes  place  amid  the  com¬ 
batants,  water-sellers,  alguazils,  and  persoie- 
within  ;  all  the  doors  are  immediately  opened, 
and  the  perplexed  beast  soon  flnds  his  way  back 
again  into  the  arena,  to  new  inflictions.  The 
Plates  XIV.,  and  XVII.,  represent  two  of  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  performances  of 
the  combatants  on  foot,  and  which  are  rarely 
attempted,  except  by  the  most  experienced  tor¬ 
eros  and  matadors,  who  take  part  in  these  in¬ 
terludes.  Such  is  the  Suerta  de  la  Capa,  or 
feat  of  the  cloak.  When  the  infuriated  bull, 
foaming  with  rage,  stands  lord  of  all  he  surveys, 
Montes  would  cooly  advance,  and  when  within 
two  yards,  turn  his  back  to  the  animai,  and, 
bolding  his  cloak  behind  his  shoulders,  receive 
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tire  rushing  charge  five  or  six  times,  stepping 
adroitly  aside  at  each.  The  second  A7  Salto  tnu- 
euemo  is  even  more  hazardous.  The  performer 
advances  as  before,  and  when  the  bull  lowers 
his  head  to  charge,  places  his  foot  between  the 
horns,  is  lifted  up,  and  lights  on  the  other  side. 
These  touch-and-go  experiments  form  no  part 
of  the  strict  duties  of  the  chulo ;  his  exclusive 
province  is  the  handerilla.  This  implement  con¬ 
sists  of  a  barbed  dart  or  arrow,  which  is  wrapt 
round  with  papers  of  different  colors,  cut  in  fan¬ 
ciful  patterns  of  ornamental  cruelty  ;  the  bear¬ 
er,  holding  one  in  each  hand,  aproaches  the  buil 
presenting  the  point  to  him,  and  at  the  instant 
when  he  stoops  to  toss  him,  jerks  them  into  his 
neck,  turns  aside  and  eiudes  him.  To  do  this 
neatly,  requires  a  quick  pye,  and  a  light  hand 
and  foot.  The  ambition  of  the  performer  is  to 
place  the  barbs  evenly  and  symmetrically,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  bull’s  neck.  Three  and  four 
pairs  of  these  are  usually  stuck  in.  Sometimes, 
when  the  bull  has  given  dissatisfaction  these 
banderilias  are  arm^  with  crackers,  which  by 
means  of  detonating  powder,  explode  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  flxed  ;  the  agony  of  the  scorched 
animal  makes  him  plunge  and  snort  frantically, 
to  the  delight  of  a  people  whose  ancestors  wel¬ 
comed  the  Auto  da  Ft,  and  the  perfume  of  burn¬ 
ing  living  fle^.” 


OERTRVDE. 

BT  XBX  XMXTKICI. 

“  Within  a  month. 

Ere  jet  the  eslt  of  moet  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  ejes. 

She  married.” — Hsmlr. 

Shi  kneels  beside  the  coffined  dead, 

With  her  mourning  trappings  on  ; 

And  from  her  pallid  lips  break  forth 
The  deep  heart-thrilling  moan. 

Her  lustrous  eyes  are  dimmed  by  grief^ 

And  many  a  gushing  tear 
Has  drenched  the  sable  folds  that  girt 
The  monarch’s  stately  bier. 

Her’s  is  a  high  and  noble  state — 

Proud  Locblin’s  princely  flower, 

Tet  droops  she  now  beneath  the  weight 
Of  sorrow’s  crushing  power. 

Her  royal  heart  is  wrung  with  grief 
For  him  so  basely  slain. 

Her  murdered  lord,  a  nation’s  hope  t 
The  noblest  proudest  Dane  I 

Through  lonely  aisle  and  pillar’d  arch, 

No  sound  save  woe  is  heard. 

And  the  hanging  walls  and  sculptured  dome. 
By  funeral  peals  are  stirr’d. 

Oh,  deep  the  grief  that  swells  each  heart. 
Now  bursting  with  a  sigh, 

But  deeper  woe  has  dimm’d  the  fire 
Of  the  royal  Gertrude’s  eye. 
a  •  a  •  a 

Hark  I  ’tis  the  sound  of  the  dancer’s  feet. 
And  they  more  in  joy  along, 

To  music’s  soul-entrancing  strain, 

And  pleasure’s  syren  song. 

From  each  stately  tower  and  steeple  high. 
Peals  the  sound  of  the  marriage  bell ; 

And  sweetly  the  arches  echo  back. 

The  spirit-stirring  swell. 

The  daik’ning  folds  a#the  martial  flag 
Are  wreathed  o’er  the  festire  board  ; 

And  the  trophy  banners  are  dyed  with  rod 
O’er  the  Norman’s  flashing  sword. 

And  surging  plumes,  in  the  gem-Ut  hall. 

O’er  Denmark’s  chivalry. 

Float  like  crests  by  the  tempest  borne 
O’er  the  madly-foaming  sea. 

Thoxigh  the  dew  distils  through  the  mold’ring 
tomb 

Where  the  Danish  king  is  laid. 

And  the  death-mold  marks  hi;  princely  form, 
And  corrodes  his  lightning  blade  ; 

Yet  the  nuptial  roses  are  wreathed  now 
On  the  brow  of  the  widowed  bride  ; 

And  her  queenly  heart  exulting  beats 
In  her  marriage  pomp  and  pride. 


She  sits  beside  her  lord  and  king. 

And  the  revelry  swells  high. 

On  the  tide  of  song,  and  the  dancer’s  feet 
To  the  merry  tabors  fly. 

Tet  the  thought  mars  not  her  happiness 
That  scarce  a  moon  has  fled 
Since  she  knelt,  in  agony  of  griel^ 

Beside  her  husband  dead. 

Oh,  a  dismal  blot  is  on  the  lams 
Of  Denmark’s  royal  throne ; 

A  cloud  has  passed  before  the  sun 
That  erst  so  brightly  shone. 

And  the  tear,  that  paaskm  quickly  dried. 
Shall  bitteriy  start  again 
At  the  memory  of  vanished  joys. 

And  the  basely  murdered  Dane. 

Bbroxx  Hnx,  N.  J.,  May,  1855 


THE  I.ATE  DVBli. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused  in 
New  York,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  for 
two  or  three  weeks  past,  by  a  duel  between  two 
young  gentlemen  of  this  city  (Breckenridge 
and  Leavenworth — the  former  a  native  of  Ken¬ 
tucky),  in  which  one  was  slightly,  and  the  other 
very  severely  and  dangerously  wounded.  They 
fought  on  Navy  Island,  near  Niagara  Falls. 
Pity,  that  some  poor  fellow  could  not  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  parties  up  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  following  ancedote  : — 

Two  Spanish  officers  met  to  flgfat  a  duel  out¬ 
side  the  gates  of  Bilboa,  after  the  seconds  had 
failed  to  reconcile  the  belligerents. 

“We  wish  to  fight,  to  fight  to  death,”  they 
replied  to  the  representations  of  their  compan¬ 
ions. 

At  this  moment,  a  poor  fellow,  looking  like 
the  ghost  of  Romeo’s  apothecary,  approached 
the  seconds,  and  in  a  lamentable  voice  said : — 

“  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  poor  artisan,  with  a  large 
family,  and  would” — 

“  My  good  man,  don’t  trouble  us  now,”  cried 
one  of  the  officers ;  “  don’t  you  see  that  my 
friends  are  going  to  split  each  other !  We  are 
not  in  a  Christian  humor.” 

“  It  is  not  alms  I  ask  for,”  said  the  man.  “  I 
am  a  poor  carpenter,  with  eight  children,  and 
my  wife  is  sick  ;  and,  having  heard  that  those 
two  gentlemen  were  about  to  kill  each  other,  I 
thought  of  asking  you  to  let  me  make  the 
coffins.” 

At  these  words  the  individuals  about  to  com¬ 
mence  the  combat  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and,  simultaneously  throwing  down  their 
swords,  shook  hands  with  each  other  and  walked 
away. 

Chloroform. — From  a  communication  lately 
made  to  the  Acsulemy  of  Sciences,  by  one  of  the 
surgeons  belonging  to  a  French  regiment  in  the 
East,  it  appears  that  chloroform  has  been  very 
extensively  employed  in  the  cases  of  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  and  with  most  success¬ 
ful  results.  The  apparatus  used  was  of  a  most 
simple  character,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  twisted 
paper  of  a  conical  shape,  with  the  wide  end 
large  enough  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
of  a  patient,  and  cut  round  at  the  sharp  end  so 
as  to  admit  the  passage  of  air.  A  piece  of  lint 
placed  at  this  narrow  end  served  to  receive  the 
chloroform,  of  which  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  were  poured  on  it.  The  patient  being 
then  placed  on  his  back,  with  a  bandage  over 
the  eyes,  (light  being  found  to  materially  im¬ 
pede  the  inhalation,)  the  little  paper  bag  was 
placed  closer  and  closer  to  the  mouth.  Wheq 
insensibility  appeared  fully  established  the  ope-i 
ration  was  commenced,  and  somtimes  a  second 
and  third  dose  was  let  fall  on  the  lint  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  inhaled,  but  always  in  an  intermit¬ 
tent  manner.  This  plan  was  employed  in  the 
case  of  every  man  in  the  French  army  badly 
wounded  at  Alma  and  Inkermaon,  and  w  witl^ 
out  accident. 
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OCR  M  ANCF  ACTUR1K8. 

KVKBKK  THRB. 

8AW-HII.  LS. 

This  valuable  machine  (the  saw-mill),  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  “  peculiar  institutions,” 
illustrative  of  the  intellectual  progress  and  the 
sterling  comforts  of  civilization  over  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  rude  state  of  savage  or  nomadic  life. 
By  it  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  rapid 
succession  of  sturdy  strides  made,  more  partic¬ 
ularly  during  the  last  century,  for  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  our  extended  territory, 
and  so  fashioning  the  domain  as  to  make  it 
yield  food,  and  become  otherwise  subservient  to 
the  wants  of  educated  man.  By  it  we  arc  ad¬ 
monished.  that  industry  preserves  its  steady 
onward  movement,  and  is  deeply  conscious  that 
hesitation  would  be  inevitable  retrogression  ; 
and  thus  it  unflinchingly  redoubles  its  efibrts  to 
advance — to  win  new  conquests  _of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

No  art  has  so  much  or  so  long  engaged  the 
thought  and  skill  of  man,  as  the  working  and 
modeling  of  wood  for  his  wants  and  purposes. 
And  the  saw  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
tools  that  have  yet  been  invented  to  aid  in  the 
manipulation.  In  early  periods.  The  trunks  of 
trees  were  split  with  wedges  into  as  many  and 
as  thin  pieces  as  possible,  and  if  it  was  necessary 
to  have  them  still  thinner,  they  were  hewn  on 
both  sides  to  the  requisite  size.  Necessity, 
sometimes,  still  continues  this  simple  and  waste¬ 
ful  plan.  Of  course  this  splitting  and  hewing 
is  a  most  difficult  and  laborious  operation  ;  and 
the  invention  and  adaptation  of  the  saw,  was  a 
remarkably  important  event  in  the  history  of 
mechanical  economy. 

Saws  were  known  to  the  ancients  of  the  other 


hemisphere,  but  not  to  the  aborigines  of  this 
country  previous  to  its  discovery  and  sul'juga- 
tion  by  Europeans.  A  saw  that  was  found,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  mechanical  tools,  in  a 
private  tomb  at  Thebes,  can  now  be  seen  pre¬ 
served  among  the  collections  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  blade  is  10^  inches  long,  and  U 
inches  brood  at  the  widest  part ;  the  teeth  are 
irregular,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
cutting 
i  n  stru- 
m  e  n  t 

struck  against  the  edge  of  the  plate,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  tooth  or  burr.  We  annex  a  drawing  of 
this  curious  relic. 

Primitive  history  gives  credit  to  one  Talus 
for  the  invention  of  the  saw  :  and  it  is  said  the 
Greeks  honored  his  name  by  inserting  it  in  their 
mythology — with  a  place  among  their  gods  they 
honored  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  earliest 
ages.  Talus  was  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Dicdalus 
(to  whom  the  invention  has  been  wrongfully 
attributed),  and  was  by  his  mother  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  her  brother,  to  be  instructed  in 
his  art.  Slaving  once  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a 
snake,  he  employed  it  to  cut  through  a  small 
piece  of  wood,  and  by  these  means  was  induced 
to  form  a  like  instrument  of  iron,  which  was 
virtually  to  make  a  saw.  This  invention,  so 
greatly  facilitating  labor,  excited  the  envy  of 
his  master,  and  instigated  him  to  privately  put 
Talus  to  death.  We  are  told  that  being  asked 
by  a  person,  when  he  was  burying  the  body, 
what  he  was  depositing  in  the  earth,  he  replied, 
a  serpent.  This  suspicious  answer  discovered 
I  the  murder ;  and  thus,  adds  the  historian,  “  a 
I  snake  was  the  cause  of  the  invention,  of  the 
murder,  and  of  its  being  found  out.” 

Both  in  Wilkinson's  and  Roscllini’s  works  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egypt¬ 


ians,  we  find  s»!vcml  representations  of  the  saw 
and  its  uses.  We  have  copied  one  illustration 
from  the  latU*r.  in  which  an  individual  is  de¬ 
picted  in  the 
act  of  sawing. 
The  teeth  of 
the  saw  are 
tolerably  well 
formed,  and 
altogether  it 
is  quite  a  cre¬ 
ditable  instru¬ 
ment,  and  not 
unlike  the 
hand  -  saw  of 
the  present  day,  except  the  handle,  which, 
as  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under  our 
notice,  is  straight  and  more  like  the  modem 
key-hole  saw.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  saw  was  made  of  brass,  as  were  many 
of  the  mechanical  implements  of  that  remark¬ 
able  people.  It  is,  however,  believed,  that  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient 
nations,  understood  the  sawing  of  marble  and 
other  stone  much  better  than  wood,  and  pro¬ 
bably  accomplished  it  in  a  manner  nearly  as 
expeditious  and  cheap.  Hence,  those  people 
built  most  of  their  edifices  of  brick,  marble,  and 
other  mineral  substances,  only  using  wood  for 
the  doors,  casings,  and  in  some  instances  for  the 
floors,  roofing,  and  other  parts  of  the  interior 
constmetion  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
appear  to  have  been  without  such  comforts, 
and  it  is  said  that  even  in  the  height  and  glory 
of  Rome,  many  of  her  wealthier  citizens,  cooked, 
eat,  and  lived  on  the  bare  ground 
We  have  already  given  the  readers  of  the 
United  States  Magazine,  a  description  of  the 
modem  manufacture  of  saws  (vol.  i.  page  345), 
and  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we  will  con- 
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ton  laid  before  the  nation  the  advantages  of  made  good  by  the  nation,  and  some  of  the  riot- 
such  a  mill,  he  expressed  his  apprehension  that  ers  were  punished.  A  new  mill  was  afterwards 
it  might  excite  the  rage  of  the  populace.  What  erected,  which  was  suffered  to  work  without 
he  dreaded  was  actually  the  case,  in  1767  or  molestation,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
1768,  when  an  opulent  timber  merchant,  by  the  erection  of  others.  It  appears,  however,  this 
desire  and  approbation  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  not  the  only  mill  of  the  kind  then  in  Bri- 
caused  a  saw-mill,  driven  by  wind,  to  be  erect-  tain,  for  one,  driven  also  by  wind,  had  been 
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♦  We  hare  been  IsTored  with  an  innpection  of  a  copy  of 
this  rare  and  truly  valuable  work,  now  in  the  poasessionof 
J.  J.  Groenough,  Esq.,  Solicitor  of  Patents,  at  No.  6, 
Wall  str^t,  in  this  city.  Mr.  G.  is  a  well  informed  and 
fluent  writer  on  mechanical  and  manufacturing  subjects, 
and  we  are  often  indebted  to  his  ready  pen  for  much  infor¬ 
mation  that  cannot  easily  be  procur^  elsewhere,  many  of 
whose  articles  can  be  found  in  the  American  Polytechnic 
Journal^  a  copy  of  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  well  in¬ 
formed  man’s  library.  While  in  Europe,  Mr.  G.  s{>ent  much 
of  his  time  and  means  in  procuring  rare  works  on  his  &v- 
orite  subjects,  and  met  with  a  success  rarely  accomplish¬ 
ed  under  the  same  circumstances. 


ed  at  Limehouse,  under  the  direction  of  James 
Stanfield,  who  had  learnc^,  in  Holland  and 
Norway,  the  art  of  constructing  and  managing 
machines  of  this  kind.  A  mob  assembled,  and 
pulled  the  mill  to  pieces ;  but  the  damage  was 


built  at  Leith,  in  Scotland,  some  years  before. 
— In  the  Documentary  Hutory  of  the  State  <f  New 
York,  we  learn,  that  The  West  Indian  Company 
caused  three  saw-mills  to  be  erected  in  the  New 
Netherlands,  as  early  as  1623 ;  but  we  are 


tine  oiir  remarks  to  the  history  and  uses  of  the 
saw-mill. 

The  operation  of  sawing  by  hand,  although 
simple,  is  laborious  and  inexpeditious,  and  no 
doubt  at  an  early  period  men  sought  for  some 
means  to  adapt  machinery  for  the  purpose. 
According  to  Beckmann,  saw-mills  driven  by 
water-power  were  erected  on  the  river  Roer,  or 
Ruer,  in  Germany,  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  this  was  probably  only  a  rude  and 
unsatisfactory  experiment,  for  at  a  much  later 
date,  they  were  considered  as  new  and  uncom¬ 
mon. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  Maderia,  in  1420,  the 
Infant  Henry  sent  out  settlers  with  seeds  and 
implements.  Among  the  latter  was  a  saw-mill 
for  sawing  the  excellent  timber  of  that  island 
into  planks,  large  quantities  of  which  were 
exported  to  Portugal.  About  the  same  time, 
the  cities  of  Breslaw  and  Erfurt,  had  saw-mills ; 
but  a  knowledge  of  them  was  not  universally 
diffused,  for  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Ambassador  of 
Queen  Mary,  to  Rome,  about  1536,  particularly 
describes  a  saw-mill  he  then  saw  for  the  first 
time. 

Saw-mills  were  at  first  devised  to  work  by 
manual  labor,  as  well  as  by  water  and  other 
power,  and  to  this  machine  many  crude  devices 
for  saving  the  former,  as  well  as  multiplying 
and  increasing  the  latter,  were  applied.  In  a 
rare  old  work,  Theatrum  Imtrumentum  d  Machin- 
arum,  by  J.  Besson,*  in  1569,  there  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  saw-mill,  here  copied,  in  which 
there  is  a  gang  of  saws,  one-half  of  which  have 
the  teeth  formed  to  cut  on  the  downward  stroke, 
while  the  intermediate  ones  are  formed  to  cut 
on  the  upward  stroke.  The  plan  for  hanging 
and  vibrating  the  saws  is  ingenious  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  manual  labor  ;  and  the  log  is  fed 
forward  by  means  of  a  windlass  and  cord,  on 
rollers,  the  windlass  having  arms  extended  out 
from  it,  which  are  struck  by  a  pin  on  the  fly¬ 
wheel  upon  the  crank  shaft,  that  turns  the  wind¬ 
lass  at  intervals,  by  which  means  the  log  is 
moved  a  given  aistance  at  each  revolution  of 
the  crank.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  gangs  of  saws  were  known  and 
used ; — and,  in  fact,  all  the  elements  for  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  log  and  sawing  by  power,  were  known 
at  least  as  early  as  1588,  at  which  time  they 
were  discribed  and  illustrated  by  Ramelli,  in 
Lt  Diverte  d  Aiiificiote  Machim,  published  in  that 
year. 

In  England,  saw-mills  had  at  first  the  same 
fate  that  printing  had  in  Turkey,  the  ribbon- 
loom  in  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  and  the 
crane  in  Strasburgh.  When  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  them,  they  were  violently 
opposed,  because  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
sawyers  would  be  deprived  by  them  of  their 
means  of  getting  a  subsistence.  For  the  same 
reason  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  a 
saw-mill  erected  by  a  Dutchman,  near  London, 
in  1663 ;  and  in  the  year  1700,  when  one  Hough- 


ntjcleus  op  a  emr  in  the  far  west. 
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first-mentioned  date.  The  number  of  saw-mills 
in  Ontario  county,  New  York,  in  1799,  was 
twenty-eight ;  and  in  Steuben  county,  there 
were,  at  the  same  time,  twenty. 

In  all  new  countries  abounding  in  forests,  as 
is,  or  has  been,  the  case  on  the  most  of  this 
country,  saw-mills  are  almost  as  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  every  little  settlement  as  mills 
for  grinding  com.  It  is  tme  that  the  ax,  in  the 
hands  of  our  sturdy  backwoodsmen,  partially 
takes  the  place  of  the  saw,  and  is  often  used  as 
such  ;  for  where  timber  is  of  such  little  value, 
it  is  customary,  if  no  better  convenience  be  at 
hand,  where  a  small  quantity  of  planking  or 
scantling  is  required,  to  hew  the  timber  into 
the  proper  shape.  [We  have  selected  a  small 
clearing  in  one  of  our  extensive  forests,  with 
the  pioneer  and  his  rustic  abode,  as  the  first 
pictorial  illustration  of  this  paper.]  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  no  extended  operations  for  profitably 
clearing  the  land  can  be  carried  on,  neither 
can  the  conveniences  and  well-being  of  refined, 
or  even  comfortable  life,  be  enjoyed  without 
the  agency  of  the  saw-mill,  or  its  immediate 
equivalent  applied  by  some  other  means. 

In  the  United  States,  fh>m  time  immemorial, 
it  has  been  customary,  when  the  woods  are  sur¬ 
veyed  and  marked  out  in  allotments  of  the  usual 
extent,  wherever  there  are  streams  of  sufficient 
size  to  put  in  motion  the  machinery  of  grist  or 
saw-mills,  and  convenient  sites  for  such  build¬ 
ings,  for  the  places  to  be  noted  in  the  field-book 
kept  by  the  surveyor,  and  the  owner  of  the  lands 
considers  such  lots  more  valuable  than  the  rest, 
and  consequently  puts  a  higher  price  on  them. 
But  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  erecting  and 
equiping  a  proper  establishment,  the  first  saw. 
mills  of  the  new  settlements  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  and  only  intended  for  supplying 
the  immediate  neighborhood  with  boards,  plank, 
etc.,  they  not  having  the  means,  should  the 
transportation  facilities  be  sufficient,  of  manu¬ 
facturing  lumber  for  the  seaboard  trade.  But 
the  aptitude  of  native  genius  and  invention  has 
lately  overcome  all  the  above  difficulties,  and 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a  great  capital 
to  erect  an  extensive  building,  and  to  select  a 
running  stream,  in  order  to  have  a  perfect  saw¬ 
mill  Machinery  has  lately  been  constructed 
which  renders  it  only  needful  to  possess  a  few 
hundred  dollars  capital,  and  the  party  can  at 
once  enter  a  forest  and  commence  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber  on  the  most  extended  scale, 
with  an  apparatus  of  sufficient  portability 
to  be  readily  removed  from  place  to  place ; 
in  fact,  reversing  the  order  of  things — instead 
of  carrying  the  logs  to  the  mill,  to  bring  the 
mill  to  the  logs. 

The  valuable  characteristics  to  which  we  al¬ 
lude,  are  contained  in  a  saw-mill  we  have  late¬ 
ly  examined,  which,  for  cheapness,  efficiency, 
rimplicity  and  durability,  comes  the  nearest  to 
perfection  of  any  similar  contrivance  that  has 
yet  come  under  our  notice  ;  and  we  feel  that, 
in  calling  general  attention  to  its  superior 
qualities,  we  are  performing  an  act  that  will 


frazee’s  patent  portable  saw-mill. 


amount  of  repairs  required,  with  fair  usage,  is 
of  insignificant  import.  The  price  is  another 
groat  desideratum,  being  only  from  $300  to 
$500,  or,  with  engine  and  boiler  complete  and 
ready  for  action,  from  $1,150  to  $1,250. 

Many  enterprising  men  have  gone  into  a  new 
country,  determined  to  settle  near  a  saw-mill, 
so  as  to  use  up  or  make  a  profitable  disposition 
of  their  timber ;  otherwise,  in  clearing  the  land, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  burn  and  waste  most 
of  it.  This  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  The 
forehanded  pioneer  may  now  take  bis  saw-mill 
along  with  him  with  as  much  propriety  and 
economy  as  he  has  hitherto  taken  his  ax  and 
hand-saw.  On  arriving  at  his  “  claim,”  he  can 
set  up  his  mill,  get  out  the  timber  for  his  own 
residence,  if  need  be,  sell  the  balance  to  pay  for 
his  land,  and  even  get  back  the  cost  of  the  mill 
besides ;  and,  after  all  that,  sell  the  mill  for 
nearly  or  quite  the  original  cost  of  it,  to  be 
moved  to  some  other  neighborhood,  there  to 
saw  its  way  through  another  useful  career ;  and 
I  so  on,  till  its  timbers  are  shivered,  and  its  ex¬ 
istence  is  ended.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  circular 
saw,  for  lath,  and  other  light  sawing,  can 
be  attached,  with  very  little  extra  expense, 
and  some  parties  have  added  a  small  grist¬ 
mill,  and  the  whole  was  worked  without  extra 
power. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Frazee  has  produced  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  saw-mills,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  he  is  meeting  with  an  ample  reward  for 
his  skill  and  ingenuity.  From  his  limited 
means,  he  was  at  first  unable  to  manufacture 
them  on  an  enlarged  scale,  or  even  let  their 
usefulness  be  generally  known  ;  but  v/ith  all 
these  drawbacks,  we  are  told  that  his  sales  have 
averaged  two  a  week  for  the  last  six  months. 
Lately  he  has  secured  sufficient  capital,  and  is 
now  prepared  to  furnish  orders  to  any  required 
extent.  We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  gener¬ 
ally  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Frazee  has  disposed  of «  half  interest  in 
his  patent  to  the  American  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency  Company,  No.  520  Broadway,  in  this 
city.  The  amount  paid  was  $50,000,  which  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  invention  is  a  most 
valuable  one,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily 
adopted  in  every  section  of  the  Union  and  Pro¬ 
vinces  adjacent. 


result  in  almost  universal  benefit.  This  saw¬ 
mill  was  invented  by  Benjamin  Frazee,  Ksq., 
of  this  city,  formerly  of  Durhamville,  in  this 
State,  for  which  he  received  letters  patent,  dated 
October  the  18th,  1853. 

Most  persons,  in  trying  to  improve  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  saw-mill,  have  spent  their  time, 
money,  and  inventive  genius,  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  study,  out  something  new  for  mill-dogs, 
saw-sets,  water-wheel,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  frame¬ 
work  itself  could  be  greatly  simplified  and 
cheapened,  and  yet  leave  its  strength  and  effi¬ 
cacy  imimpaired.  The  idea  never  struck  them, 
that  a  large,  strong  frame,  pitman,  and  sash, 
could  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  still  secure 
a  powerful  and  effective  mill ;  yet  we  have 
abundant  proof  of  these  important  facts,  in  the 
specimen  mill  of  Mr.  Frazee,  now  before  us. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Frazee’s  mill 
are  peculiarly  striking.  It  is  constructed  with 
8  pieces  of  timber,  from  5  to  8  feet  long ;  4 
pieces  of  plank,  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  and 
about  1500  pounds  of  iron,  besides  2  long  bed- 
pieces,  a  carriage,  some  small  wooden  fixtures, 
pulleys,  etc.,  the  whole  weighing  about  2,000 
pounds,  and,  as  will  be  readily  perceived,  the 
whole  can  be  loaded  and  transported  on  a  com¬ 
mon  farm  wagon.  The  motive  power  usually 
sold  with  it,  is  a  simply  constructed,  yet  efficient 
and  durable,  portable  steam  engine,  of  about  8 
horse  power,  which,  together  with  the  boiler, 
weighs  about  3,500  pounds,  making,  with  the 
mill,  the  whole  establishment  weigh  5,500 
pounds,  which  with  three  ox  teams,  can  be  hand¬ 
ily  moved  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
per  day.  No  building  is  required,  unless  the  par¬ 
ties  choose  to  erect  a  rough  shed  te  protect  it  and 
the  operatives  from  the  weather ;  nor  is  there 
any  mason-work.  The  whole  affair  can  be 
brought  to  a  given  spot,  put  together,  the  gear 
adjusted,  steam  got  up,  and  be  at  work  in  ene 
day  after  arriving  at  the  scene  of  operations. 
Again,  this  mill  will  perform  a  much  larger 
amount  of  work  than  can  be  done  by  any  other, 
with  an  equal  amount  of  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  work  will  be  superior  in  smooth¬ 
ness,  straightness,  and  like  desirable  qualities. 

The  simplicity  of  this  mill  is  not  the  least 
valuable  recommendation  in  its  favor.  It  can 
be  constructed  by  any  mechanic,  and  the 
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talking  directly  to  each  individoal  hearer. 
There  is  no  escape  ;  he  bends  over  the  pulpit 
and  looks  you  in  the  face ;  he  intends  that  you 
shall  not  go  home  without  appropriating  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  discourse  to  yourself.  You  come 
nerhaps  prejudiced  against  him.  You  have 
lieard  that  he  is  harsh,  impudent,  and  an  ua- 
ideasant  orator ;  but  when  you  have  heard  his 
ipening  prayer,  you  feel  inclined  to  give  a  can- 
lid  hearing  to  what  so  sincere,  so  honest  a  man 
'an  say  To  tell  the  truth,  your  prejudkea 
liave  half  melted  before  a  word  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  is  uttered.  He  does  not  open  abruptly, 
)ut  in  a  clear,  straightforward  manner  lays  the 
ubject  before  his  congregation.  By  and  he 
t'arms  up  with  bis  subject.  Is  it  upon  temper- 
ince  or  slavery  ?  With  what  vigor  does  he  ex- 
>ose  the  wickedness  of  the  rum-trafBc,  or  the 
raflBc  in  human  flesh !  How  clearly  he  unfolds 
be  law  of  God!  How  plainly  exhibits  the 
.oving  humanity  of  Christ! 

It  is  the  same  with  every  subject  J  he  is  fear¬ 
less  yet  tender,  vehement  yet  gentle.  He 
preaches  few  of  what  are  called  doctrinal  ser¬ 
mons,  but  he  dwells  often  and  fully  upon  the 
wonderful  love  of  God — upon  the  every  day 
duties  of  men.  He  never  preaches  upon  “  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,”  but  addresses  him- 
scl  to  tintien.  But  though  he  is  bold,  he  rarely 
offends  any  honest  inquirer  after  truth.  Such 
a  mind  likes  his  frankness — is  charmed  by  his 
boldness — is  moved  to  tears  by  his  pathos. 

There  are  some  who  charge  Mr.  Beecher  with 
uttering  irreverent,  witty  things  in  the  pulpit 
He  is  sometimes  almost  humorous  in  the  pulpit, 
but  it  is  because  he  cannot  help  it  It  is  as  na¬ 
tural  for  him  to  speak  his  thoughts  in  an  origuud 
manner,  as  it  is  for  some  clergymen  to  preach 
stupidities.  Occasionally  a  sentence  drops 
from  his  lips  which  starts  the  smile  upon  the 
faces  of  his  audience.  He  intended  no  wit,  but 
the  odd  comparison,  or  the  sparkling  sentence 
bursts  forth  involuntarily.  To  set  down  and 
snarl  over  this  feature  of  his  pulpit  oratory, 
when  there  are  others  so  rare  and  attractive,  is 
the  mark  of  a  small  intellect  and  a  still  smaller 
heart. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  contrasts  presented 
in  Mr.  Beecher’s  sermons — they  are  m  the  man. 
His  own  character  is  full  of  contrasts— his  wri¬ 
tings  are  the  same.  No  man  has  a  more  reflned 
love  of  the  beautiful.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  copy  one  of  his  most  exquisite 
sketches  of  a  country  scene.  The  article  which 
we  quote  is  entitled — 

TROCTINO. 

"  Where  shall  we  go?  Here  is  the  More  brook, 
the  upper  part  running  through  bushy  and  wet 
meadows,  but  the  lower  part  flowing  transpa¬ 
rently  over  the  gravel,  through  the  pasture 
grounds  near  the  edge  of  the  village.  With 
great  ingenuity,  it  curves  and  winds  and  ties 
itself  into  bow-knots.  It  sets  out  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  flowing  toward  the  sooth.  But  it 
lingers  on  its  errand  to  coquette  with  each 
point  of  the  compass,  and  changes  its  mind,  at 
length,  just  in  time  to  rush  eastward  into  the 
Housatonlc.  It  is  a  charming  lunok  to  catch 
trout  in,  when  you  can  catch  them ;  but  they 
are  mostly  caught  Nevertheless,  there  are 
here  in  Salisbury,  as  in  every  village,  those 
mysterious  men  who  are  in  league  with  fish, 
and  can  catch  them  by  scores  when  no  one  else 


Beecher ;  yet  he  is  loved  and  admired  by  his 
church  and  congregation.  The  reason  is,  that 
while  he  always  insists  upon  being  independent, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  manly  and  honest  His 
denunciations  of  oppression  and  oppressors  do  not 
proceed  from  a  soured  mind,  but  from  a  profound 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed.  It  is  at  once  evi¬ 
dent  to  his  hearers  that  he  is  agonizing  over  the 
wTongs  of  the  poor  ;  and  in  that  frame  of  mind, 
with  his  great  heart,  it  is  impossible  for  him  not 
to  pour  forth  with  astonishing  power  his  convic¬ 
tions  of  right— his  hot  censures  upon  those  who 
deliberately  and  purposely  tread  the  poor  be¬ 
neath  their  feet.  To  gain  any  just  idea  of  Mr. 
Beecher’s  style  of  eloquence  he  must  be  seen  in 
the  pulpit.  The  moment  that  he  arises  to  com¬ 
mence  religious  service  the  listener  is  struck 
with  his  manly,  vigorous  appearance.  There  is 


This  distinguished  son  of  n  distinguished  sire 
though  comparatively  a  young  man,  has  already 
acquired  a  wide  reputation.  His  name  has 
become  familiar  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  presenting  his  portrait,  as  one  of 
our  series,  we  give  a  little  more  extended  notice 
of  him  (with  an  extract  or  two  from  his  wri¬ 
tings,)  than  has  usually  accompanied  the  por- 1 
traits  we  have  hitherto  published.  We  do  this 
believing  that  every  reader  will  be  interested 
in  the  article,  whether  he  sympathizes  with  the 
views  and  doctrines  of  Mr.  Beecher  or  not. 
Our  present  article  is  principally  condensed 
from  one  by  David  W.  Bartlett,  in  the  volume 
entitled  “  Modern  Agitators,”  published  by 
Miller,  Orton  and  Mulligan. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  men  in  America,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
one  of  our  most  radical  reformers.  He  is  the 
pulpit  reformer — the  man  who  thunders  forth 
the  most  unpopular  truths,  every  Sunday,  from 
his  pulpit,  to  an  audience  consisting  not  of  in¬ 
dependent  country  farmers,  who  have  little 
temptation  to  do  wrong,  or  young  enthusiasts 
without  prudence  or  position  in  society — but  of 
sober,  staid  merchants,  and  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  No  pulpit  orator  in  this  country  is  more 
fearless  in  his  utterance  of  truth  than  Mr. 


wrestling  with  his  Maker,  We  by  no  means 
would  give  the  idea  that  he  isharsh,  coarse,  and 
without  a  proper  manner,  for  sueh  is  not  the 
case.  We  have  heard  him  pray  when  every 
word  sounded  like  the  moaning  sob  of  a  child 
upon  the  heart  of  its  mother  ;  so  too  we  have 
heard  him  launch  his  electrical  eloqnence  at  the 
heads  of  notorious  sinners  in  the  most  impa.«- 
sioned,  declamatory  manner.  But  we  were 
saying,  when  he  rises  in  the  pulpit  his  manliness 
strikes  first  upon  the  attention  of  the  stranger, 
and  next  his  eager,  almost  terrible  earnestness. 
He  scarcely  ever  writes  out  bis  sermons,  but 
comes  into  the  pulpit  with  but  a  few  rough  notes 
before  him.  This  allows  him  a  command  over 
his  audience  which  he  could  not  hold  were  he  j 
confined  to  written  sermona  He  seems  to  be  I 


•  Tha  nma  Ikea  often  baa  a  rerj  different  appearance, 
when  taken  by  one  artist  or  in  one  mode  of  art,  from 
what  it  exbibita  in  the  handa  of  another  artiat  or  by  ano¬ 
ther  mode  of  art.  We  have  aeen  aeveral  bkeneeaea  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  which  were  very  unlike  each  other. 
Altlioujih  we  had  one  of  theae  on  hand,  which  waa  en¬ 
graved  for  ua  some  time  ago,  yet  in  order  to  nve  the  truest 
possible  '*  counterfeit  presentment  ”  of  Hr.  Beecher’s 
features,  we  bare  been  at  the  expense  of  having  another 
one  engraved  for  the  present  number  of  our  magaxine.  It 
la  copied  from  a  photograph  likeness  taken  in  thia  city 
within  the  past  month.  It  may  therefore  be  considered 
authentic, for  the  sun  ia  an  artist  that  seldom  makes  mis- 
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can  get  a  nibble.  It  is  peculiarly  satisfactory 
to  one’s  feelings  to  have  waded,  watched,  and 
fished  with  worm,  grasshopper,  and  fly,  for  half 
a  day,  for  one  poor  feeble  little  trout,  and  four 
dace,  and  at  evening  to  ftill  in  with  a  merry  ne¬ 
gro,  who  informs  you,  with  a  concealed  mirth 
in  his  eye,  and  a  most  patronizing  kindness, 
that  he  has  been  to  the  same  brook,  and  has 
caught  three  dozen  trout,  several  of  them 
weighing  half-a-pound.  We  will  not  try  that 
stream  to-day. 

“  Well,  there  is  the  Candy  brook.  We  will 
loek  at  that.  A  man  might  walk  through  the 
meadows  and  not  suspect  its  existence,  unless 
through  the  grass  he  first  stepped  into  it !  The 
grass  meets  over  the  top  of  it,  and  quite  hides  it 
through  the  first  meadow ;  and  below,  through 
that  iron-tinctured  marsh  land,  it  expands  only 
a  little,  growing  open-hearted  by  degrees  across 
a  narrow  field ;  and  then  it  runs  for  the  thick¬ 
ets — and  he  that  takes  fish  among  those  alders 
will  certainly  earn  them.  Yet,  for  its  length, 
it  is  not  a  bad  brook.  The  trout  are  not  nume¬ 
rous,  nor  large,  nor  especially  fine ;  but  every 
one  you  catch  renews  your  surprise  that  you 
should  catch  any  in  such  a  ribbon  of  a  brook. 

“  It  is  the  upper  part  of  the  brook  that  is  most 
remarkable,  where  it  flows  through  mowing 
meadows,  a  mere  slit,  scarcely  a  foot  wide,  and 
BO  shut  in  by  grass,  that  at  two  steps’  distance 
yon  cannot  tell  where  it  flows,  though  your  ear 
hears  the  low,  sweet  gurgle  of  its  waters  down 
some  pet  waterfall.  Who  ever  dreamed  of  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  grass?  Yet,  as  you  cautiously  spy 
out  an  opening  between  the  red-top  and  fox¬ 
tail,  to  let  your  hook  through,  you  seem  to 
yourself  very  much  like  a  man  fishing  in  an 
orchard.  One  would  almost  as  soon  think  of 
casting  his  line  into  a  hay-mow,  or  of  trying 
for  a  fish  behind  winrows  or  haycocks  in  a 
meadow !  Yet,  if  the  wind  is  only  still,  so  that 
the  line  shall  hang  plumb  down,  we  can,  by 
some  dexterity,  drop  the  bait  between  grass, 
leaves,  and  spikes  of  aquatic  flowers.  No  soon¬ 
er  does  it  touch  the  invisible  water  than  the 
line  cuts  open  the  grass  and  rashes  through 
weeds,  borne  off  by  your  speckled  victim. 

“  Still  further  north  is  another  stream,  some¬ 
thing  larger,  and  much  better  or  worse  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  luck.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and 
quite  unpretending.  There  is  a  bit  of  a  pond, 
some  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  it 
flows ;  and  In  that  there  are  five  or  six  half- 
ponnd  trout  who  seem  to  have  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  life  and  given  themselves  to  meditation  in 
this  liquid  convent.  They  were  very  tempting, 
but  quite  untemptable.  Standing  afar  off,  we 
selected  an  irresistible  fly,  and  with  long  line 
we  sent  it  pat  into  the  very  place.  It  fell  like 
a  snow-flake.  No  trout  should  have  hesitated 
a  moment.  The  morsel  was  delicious.  The 
nimblest  of  them  should  have  flashed  through 
the  water,  broke  the  surface,  and  with  a  grace¬ 
ful  but  decisive  curve  plunged  downward,  car¬ 
rying  the  insect  with  him.  Then  we  should,  in 
our  tom,  very  cheerfully,  lend  him  a  hand,  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  his  prey,  and,  admiring  his  beau¬ 
ty,  bnt  pitying  his  untimely  fate,  bury  him  in 
the  basket.  Bnt  he  wished  no  translation.  We 
cast  our  fly  again  and  again ;  we  drew  it  hither 
and  thither  ;  we  made  it  skip  and  wriggle ;  we 
let  it  fall  plash  like  a  blundering  bug  or  flut¬ 
tering  moth ;  and  onr  placid  spectators  calmly 


beheld  onr  feats,  as  if  all  this  skill  was  a  mere  ex¬ 
ercise  for  their  amusement,  and  their  whole  duty 
consisted  in  looking  on  and  preserving  order. 

“  Next,  we  tried  ground-bait,  and  sent  our  ver¬ 
micular  hook  down  to  their  very  sides.  With 
judicious  gravity  they  parted,  and  slowly  sailed 
toward  the  root  of  an  old  tree  on  the  side  of 
the  pool.  Again,  changing  place,  we  will  make 
an  ambassador  of  a  grasshopper.  Laying  down 
our  rod,  we  prepare  to  catch  the  grasshopper. 
That  is  in  itself  no  slight  feat.  At  the  first  step 
you  take,  at  least  forty  bolt  out  and  tumble 
headlong  into  the  grass;  some  cling  to  the 
stems,  some  are  creeping  under  the  leaves,  and 
not  one  seems  to  be  within  reach.  Yon  step 
again  ;  another  flight  takes  place,  and  yon  eye 
them  with  fierce  penetration,  as  if  thereby  yon 
could  catch  some  one  of  them  with  your  eye. 
You  cannot,  though.  You  brush  the  grass  with 
your  foot  again.  Another  hundred  snap  out, 
and  tumble  about  in  every  direction.  There 
arc  large  ones  and  small  ones,  and  middling¬ 
sized  ones ;  there  are  gray  and  hard  old  fel¬ 
lows  ;  yellow  and  red  ones ;  green  and  striped 
ones.  At  length  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
populous  the  grass  is.  If  yon  did  not  want 
them,  they  would  jump  into  your  very  hand. 
But  they  know  by  your  looks  that  you  are  out 
a-fishing.  You  see  a  very  nice  young  fellow 
climbing  up  a  steeple  stem,  to  get  a  good  look¬ 
out  and  see  where  you  are.  You  take  good 
aim  and  grab  at  him.  The  stem  you  catch,  but 
he  has  jumped  a  safe  rod.  Yonder  is  another 
creeping  among  some  delicate  ferns.  With 
broad  palm  you  clutch  him  and  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  herbage  too.  Stealthily  opening  your 
little  finger,  yon  see  his  leg ;  the  next  finger  re¬ 
veals  more  of  him  ;  and  opening  the  next  you 
are  just  beginning  to  take  him  out  with  the 
other  hand,  when,  out  he  bounds  and  leaves 
you  to  renew  your  entomological  pursuits  1 
Twice  you  snatch  handsfiils  of  grass  and  cau¬ 
tiously  open  your  palm  to  find  that  you  have 
only  grass.  It  is  quite  vexatious.  There  arc 
thousands  of  them  here  and  there,  climbing  and 
wriggling  on  that  blade,  leaping  off  from  that 
stalk,  twisting  and  kicking  on  that  vertical  spi¬ 
der’s  web,  jumping  and  bonneing  about  under 
your  very  nose,  hitting  you  in  your  face,  creep¬ 
ing  on  your  shoes,  or  turning  summersets  and 
tracing  every  figure  or  parabola  or  ellipse  in 
the  air,  and  yet  not  one  do  you  get.  And  there 
is  such  a  heautiness  and  merriment  in  their  sal¬ 
lies  I  They  are  pert  and  gay,  and  do  not  take 
your  intrusion  in  the  least  dudgeon.  If  any 
tender  hearted  person  ever  wondered  how  a  hn- 
mane  man  could  bring  himself  to  such  a  cruelty 
as  the  impaling  of  an  insect,  let  him  hunt  for 
a  grass-hopper  in  a  hot  day  among  tall  grass  ; 
and  when  at  length  he  secures  one,  the  affixing 
him  upon  the  hook  will  be  done  without  a  single 
scruple,  with  judicial  solemnity,  and  as  a  mere 
matter  of  penal  justice. 

“  Now  then  the  trout  are  yonder.  We  swing 
our  line  to  the  air,  and  give  it  a  gentle  cast  to-^ 
ward  the  desired  spot,  and  a  puff  of  sonth 
wind  dexterously  lodges  it  in  the  branch  of  the 
tree.  You  plainly  see  it  strike,  and  whirl  over 
and  over,  so  that  no  gentle  pull  will  loosen  it 
You  draw  it  north  and  sonth,  east  and  west ; 
you  give  it  a  jerk  up  and  a  pull  down  ;  you  try 
a  series  of  nimble  twitches ;  in  vain  you  coax  it 
in  this  way  and  solicit  it  in  that  Then  you 


stop  and  look  a  moment,  first  at  the  trout  and 
then  at  your  line.  W’as  there  ever  anything  so 
vexatious?  Would  it  be  wrong  to  get  angry? 
In  fact  you  feel  very  much  like  it  The  very 
things  you  wanted  to  catch,  the  grasshopper 
and  the  trout,  you  could  not ;  but  a  tree,  that  you 
did  not  in  the  least  want,  you  have  caught  fast 
at  the  first  throw.  You  fear  that  the  trout  will 
he  scared.  You  cautiously  draw  nigh  and  peep 
down.  Yes,  there  they  are,  looking  at  you  and 
laughing  as  sure  as  ever  trout  laughed  1  They 
understand  the  whole  thing.  With  a  very  de¬ 
cisive  jerk  you  snap  your  line,  regain  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  it,  and  sit  down  to  repair  it,  to  put  on 
another  hook,  you  rise  up  to  catch  another 
grasshopper,  and  move  on  down  the  stream  to 
catch  a  trout  1 

“  Meantime,  the  sun  is  wheeling  behind  the 
mountains,  for  you  are  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  Mount  Washington  (not  of  the 
White  Mountains,  but  of  the  Ticonic  range  in 
Connecticut).  Already  its  broad  shade  begins 
to  fall  down  npon  the  plain.  The  side  of  the 
mountain  is  solemn  and  sad.  Its  ridge  stands 
sharp  against  a  fire-bright  horizon.  Here  and 
there  a  tree  has'  escaped  the  ax  of  the  charcoal- 
ers,  and  shaggily  marks  the  sky.  Through  the 
heavens  are  slowly  sailing  continents  of  magni¬ 
ficent  fleece  mountains — Alps  and  Andes  of  va¬ 
por.  They,  too,  have  their  broad  shadows. — 
Upon  yonder  hill,  far  to  the  east  of  us,  you  see 
a  cloud-shadow  making  gray  the  top,  while  the 
base  is  radiant  with  the  sun.  Another  cloud- 
shadow  is  moving  with  stately  grandeur  along 
the  valley  of  the  Housatonic  ;  and,  if  you  rise 
to  a  little  eminence,  yon  may  sec  the  brilliant 
landscape  growing  dull  in  the  sudden  obscura¬ 
tion  oii  its  forward  line,  and  growing  as  sud¬ 
denly  bright  upon  its  rear  trace.  How  majestic¬ 
ally  that  shadow  travels  up  those  steep  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  mountain  sides  1  How  it  scoops  down 
the  gorg^e  and  valley  and  moves  along  the  plain  I 

“  But  now  the  mountain-shadow  on  the  west  is 
creeping  down  into  the  meadow.  It  has  crassed 
the  road  where  your  horse  stands  hitched  to  the 
paling  of  a  deserted  little  house. 

“  You  forget  your  errand.  You  select  a  dry 
tufty  knoll,  and  lying  down  yon  gaze  up  into 
the  sky.  0 1  those  depths.  Something  within 
you  reaches  out  and  yearns ;  you  have  a  vague 
sense  of  infinity — of  vastness — of  the  littleness 
of  human  life,  and  the  sweetness  and  grandeur 
of  divine  life  and  of  eternity.  You  people  that 
vast  ether.  You  stretch  away  through  it  and 
find  that  celestial  city  beyond,  and  therein 
dwell  O  how  many  that  are  yours!  Tears 
come  unbidden.  You  begin  to  long  for  release. 
You  pray.  Was  there  ever  a  better  closet  ? 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  the  heav¬ 
ens  full  of  cloudy  cohorts,  like  armies  of  horse¬ 
men  and  chariots,  yonr  soul  is  loosened  from 
the  narrow  judgments  of  human  life,  and 
tonched  with  a  full  sense  of  immortality  and 
the  liberty  of  a  spiritual  state.  An  hour  goes 
past.  How  full  has  it  been  of  feelings  strug¬ 
gling  to  be  thoughts,  and  of  thoughts  deli¬ 
quescing  into  feeling.  Twilight  is  coming.  You 
have  miles  to  ride  home.  Not  a  trout  in  your 
basket!  Never  mind,  yon  have  fished  in  the 
heavens,  and  taken  great  store  of  prey.  Let 
them  laugh  at  your  empty  basket.  Take  their 
raillery  good-naturedly  ;  you  have  certainly 
had  good  luck.  _  _ _ 
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“  But  we  Lave  not  yet  gone  to  the  brook  for 
■which  we  started.  That  must  be  for  another 
tramp.  Perhaps  one’s  experience  of  “  fancy 
tackle  ”  and  of  fly-fishing  might  not  be  without 
some  profit  in  moral  analogies;  perhaps  a 
mountain  stream  and  good  luck  in  real  trout 
may  afford  some  easy  side-thoughts  not  alto¬ 
gether  unprofitable  for  a  summer  vacation.  At 
any  rate  it  will  make  it  plain  that  oftentimes 
the  best  part  of  trout-fishing  is  not  the  fishing.” 

THK  OKNUINK  LOVER  OP  BOOKS. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
Beecher,  which  was  suggested  by  one  of  our 
large  city  book-sales,  would  do  credit  even  to 
the  delicate  finish  of  style  and  dry  humor  of 
Charles  Lamb : — 

“  How  easily  one  may  distinguish  a  genuine 
lover  of  books  from  the  worldly  man  1  With 
what  subdued  and  yet  glowing  enthusiasm  does 
he  gaze  upon  the  costly  front  of  a  thousand 
embattled  volumes!  How  gently  he  draws 
down  the  volumes,  as  if  they  were  little  chil¬ 
dren  ;  how  tenderly  he  handles  them  1  He 
peers  at  the  title-page,  at  the  text,  or  the  notes, 
with  the  nicety  of  a  bird  examining  a  flower. 
He  studies  the  binding ;  the  leather, — Russia, 
English  calf,  morocco  ;  the  lettering,  the  gild¬ 
ing,  the  edging,  the  hinge  of  the  cover  1  He 
opens  it,  and  shuts  it,  he  holds  it  off,  and  brings 
it  nigh.  It  suffuses  his  whole  body  with  book 
magnetism.  He  walks  up  and  down,  in  a  maze, 
at  the  mysterious  allotments  of  Providence  that 
gives  BO  much  money  to  men  that  spend  it  upon 
their  appetites,  and  so  little  to  men  that  would 
spend  it  in  benevolence,  or  upon  their  refined 
tastes !  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  one’s  neces¬ 
sities  multiply  in  the  presence  of  the  supply. 
One  never  knows  how  many  things  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  without,  till  he  goes  to  Windle’s  or 
Smith’s  house-furnishing  stores.  One  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  perceive,  at  some  bazaar,  or  fancy  and 
variety  store,  how  many  eonvenimeea  he  needs. 
He  is  satisfied  that  his  life  must  have  been  utter¬ 
ly  inconvenient  aforetime.  And  thus,  too,  one 
is  inwardly  convicted  at  Appletons,  of  having 
lived  for  years  without  books,  which  he  is  now 
satisfied  one  cannot  live  without  I 

“  Then,  too,  the  subtle  process  by  which  the 
man  satisfies  himself  that  he  can  afford  to  buy. 
Talk  of  Wall  street  and  financiering  I  No  sub¬ 
tle  manager  or  broker  ever  saw  through  a  maze 
of  financial  embarrassments  half  so  quick  as  a 
poor  book-buyer  sees  his  way  clear  to  pay  for 
what  he  rmut  have.  Why,  he  will  economize  ; 
he  will  dispense  with  this  and  that ;  he  will  re¬ 
trench  here  and  there ;  he  will  save  by  various 
expedients  hitherto  untried ;  he  will  put  spurs 
on  both  heels  of  his  industry ;  and  then,  besides 
all  this,  he  will  tomehow  get  along  when  the 
time  for  payment  comes  1  Ah!  this  somehow ! 
That  word  is  as  big  as  a  whole  world,  and  is 
stuffed  with  all  the  vagaries  and  fantasies  that 
fancy  ever  bred  on  hope.  And  yet,  is  there  not 
some  comfort  in  buying  books,  to  paid  for? 
We  have  heard  of  a  sot,  who  wished  his  neck  as 
long  as  the  worm  of  a  still,  that  the  draught 
might  taste  good  so  much  longer.  Thus,  it  is  a 
prolonged  excitement  of  purchase,  if  you  feel 
for  six  months  in  a  slight  doubt  whether  the 
book  is  honestly  your  own  or  not.  Had  you 
paid  down,  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  it. 
There  would  have  been  no  affectionate  and  be¬ 


seeching  look  of  your  books  at  you,  every  time 
you  saw  them,  saying,  as  plain  as  a  book’s  eyes 
can  say,  ‘  Do  not  let  me  be  taken  from  you.’ 

“  Moreover,  buying  books  before  you  can  pay 
for  them,  promotes  caution.  You  don’t  feel 
quite  at  liberty  to  take  them  home.  You  are 
married.  Your  wife  keeps  an  account-book. 
She  knows  to  a  penny  what  you  can  and  what 
you  cannot  afford.  She  has  no  ‘  speculation  ’ 
in  her  eyes.  Plain  figures  make  desperate  work 
with  airy  ‘  somehows.’  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  skill  and  experience  to  get  your  books 
home,  and  in  their  places  undiscovered.  Per¬ 
haps  the  blundering  express  brings  them  to  the 
door  just  at  evening.  ‘  ^at  is  it,  my  dear  ?’ 
she  says  to  you.  ‘  Oh !  nothing — a  few  books 
that  I  cannot  do  without.’  That  smile  1  A 
true  housewife,  that  loves  her  husband,  can 
smile  a  whole  arithmetic  at  him  at  one  look ! 
Of  course  she  insists,  in  the  kindest  way,  in 
sympathizing  with  you  in  your  literary  acquisi¬ 
tion.  She  cuts  the  strings  of  the  bundle  (and 
of  your  heart),  and  out  comes  the  whole  story. 
You  have  bought  a  whole  set  of  costly  English 
books,  full  bound  in  calf,  extra  gilt,  and  admir- 
bly  lettered. 

“  Now,  this  must  not  happen  frequently.  The 
books  must  be  smuggled  home.  Let  them  be 
sent  to  some  near  place.  Then  when  your  wife 
has  a  headache,  or  is  out  making  a  call,  or  has 
lain  down,  run  the  books  Eu;ro88  the  frontier 
and  threshold,  hastily  undo  them,  stop  only  for 
one  loving  glance  as  yon  put  them  away  in  the 
closet,  or  behind  other  books  on  the  shelf,  or  on 
the  topmost  shelf.  Clear  away  the  twine  and 
wrapping-paper,  and  every  suspicious  circum¬ 
stance.  Be  very  careful  not  to  be  too  kind. 
That  often  brings  on  detection.  Only  the  other 
day,  we  heard  it  said  somewhere,  ‘  Why,  how 
good  you  have  been  lately.  I  am  really  afraid 
you  have  been  carrying  on  mischief  secretly.’ 
Our  heart  smote  us.  It  was  a  fact.  That  very 
day  we  had  bought  a  few  books  which  *we 
could  not  do  without’  After  a  while  you  can 
bring  out  one  volume,  accidentally,  and  leave 
it  on  the  table.  ‘  Why,  my  dear,  what  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book!  Were  did  you  borrow  it?’  You 
glance  over  the  newspaper,  with  the  quietest 
tone  you  can  command :  ‘  That !  oh  1  that  is 
mine.  Have  you  not  seen  it  before  ?  It  has 
been  in  the  house  this  two  months ;’  and  you 
rush  on  with  anecdote  and  incident,  and  point 
out  the  binding,  and  that  peculiar  trick  of  gild¬ 
ing,  and  everything  else  you  can  think  of ;  but 
it  all  will  not  do ;  you  cannot  rub  out  that 
roguish  arithmetical  smile.  People  may  talk 
about  the  equality  of  the  sexes !  They  are  not 
equal.  The  silent  smile  of  a  sensible,  loving 
woman,  will  vanquish  ten  men.  Of  course  you 
repent,  and  in  time  form  a  habit  of  repenting.” 

Of  Mr.  Beecher’s  personal  history  we  have 
not  much  to  say.  He  was  bom  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  was  educated  at  Amherst  college, 
Massachusetts,  and  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
the  West  before  accepting  a  call  to  preach  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  is  at  the  present  time. 
When  a  boy,  he  was  fall  of  the  Beecher  spirit 
and  independence.  We  have  heard  a  friend  of 
the  family  tell  a  story  of  young  Henry,  which 
illustrates  not  only  the  lad’s  full  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  but  the  subtle  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture  possessed  by  his  father.  For  some  cause 
or  other,  while  pursuing  his  studies,  Henry  one 
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day  Informed  his  parents  that  he  was  going  la 
tea.  If  he  could  not  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  he  gave  them  very  distinctly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  could  ran  away — at  any  rate,  he 
was  not  going  to  endure  any  opposition.  To 
the  boy’s  profound  surprise,  his  father  made  no 
objection  to  his  resolution,  but  the  next  day 
cooly  informed  him,  that  a  tailor  should  fit  him 
out  with  a  suit  of  sea-clothes,  and  that  he  had 
written  to  a  maritime  friend  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  his  reception  on  board  his  ship.  He 
wonnd  up  by  saying,  that  he  had  indulged  the 
thought  that  he  (Henry)  would  go  on  succese- 
fully  in  his  studies  until  prepared  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  and  that  he  would  hereafter  live  a  life  of 
honor  and  nsefalness ;  but  that  he  had  decided 
without  advice  to  adopt  a  sailor’s  profession, 
and  he  should  not  be  opposed.  The  more  the 
boy-student  thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  he 
felt.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  threatened  to  go  to 
sea  more  to  rouse  the  opposition  of  his  father, 
than  for  any  other  purpose  ;  and  now,  to  be  ac¬ 
tually  helped  off— it  was  altogether  too  bad ; 
and  he  one  morning,  with  a  burst  of  penitent 
tears,  confessed  that  he  would  like  to  go  on 
with  his  preparation  for  college  1 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  Beecher,  was  admitted 
into  the  ministry.  He  was  overflowing  with  an 
enthusiastic  desire  to  preach  the  truth  to  the 
people.  He  was  willing  to  go  anywhere  to  do 
this,  and  was  ready  to  undergo  any  suffering  or 
privations  if  only  he  could  preach  Christ  He 
went  to  the  West,  and  carried  light  and  peace 
to  the  lonely  cabins  of  the  farmers,  and  to  the 
rough  homes  oft  the  artisans.  For  years  he 
lived  among  the  grand  prairies,  and  he  left  hia 
impress  there  in  many  a  home  and  heart  But 
a  man  of  such  powers  of  mind  could  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  waste  himself  in  any  humble  place. 
Just  such  a  man  was  needed  in  New  York  to 
speak  the  truth  into  the  ears  of  the  merchants 
and  lawyers  of  our  Empire  City.  More  than 
this :  In  New  York  (or  rather  Brooklyn)  a  man 
of  his  talents  would  be  sure  of  attracting  trau- 
^  sient  residents  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
thus  he  would  be  felt  all  over  the  country. 
Such  is  the  case.  Scarce  a  merchant  goes  to 
New  York  to  buy  goods,  whether  from  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  or  Ohio,  who  leaves  the  city  with¬ 
out  hearing  Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach. 

Socially,  Mr.  Beecher  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  men  we  ever  met  He  is  brimful  of 
anecdote  and  humor.  No  man  can  tell  a  story 
better  than  he — no  man  can  set  a  circle  into  a 
roar  quicker  than  he,  nor  is  he  surpassed  in  all 
that  is  affectionate  and  lovely.  He  has  a  big 
heart,  which  takes  in  his  friends  He  is  half- 
worshipped  in  his  family,  and  no  one  wonders 
at  it  who  knows  him. 

In  his  person  Mr.  Beecher  is  not  very  remark¬ 
able.  He  is  of  medium  height,  has  a  firm,  in¬ 
dependent  air,  look,  and  gait,  has  dark  hair,  an 
intelligent  eye,  and  a  hearty  voice.  He  dresses 
well — not  finely.  He  is  the  exact  opposite  of  a 
modern  fop  in  dress  and  manners,  for  in  every¬ 
thing  he  is  manly. 

Mr.  Fowler,  the  phrenologist,  speaking  of 
the  main  points  in  his  character  says ; — 

“  The  first  is  the  soundness  and  vigor  of  his 
physical  constitution.  Every  bodily  organ  is 
strong,  and  exceedingly  active  ;  his  vital  or¬ 
gans  are  large,  and  peculiarly  healthy.  Only 
his  stomach  is  in  the  least  degree  affected,  and 
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that  only  partially  and  occasionally.  His  lungs 
are  very  large  and  very  fine ;  he  measures  under 
the  arms  more  than  one  in  thousands,  and  his 
muscles  are  uncommonly  dense,  sprightly  and 
vigorous.  All  his  motions  are  quick  and  elas¬ 
tic,  yet  peculiarly  firm  and  strong,  tossing  his 
body  about  as  if  it  were  as  light  as  a  foot  ball 
— a  condition  always  characteristic  of  distin¬ 
guished  men  ;  for  no  man  can  be  talented  with¬ 
out  a  first-rate  muscular  system.  He  fosters 
this  condition  by  taking  a  great  amount  of  phy¬ 
sical  exercise,  and  also  of  rest  and  recreation. 
When  he  does  work,  he  works  with  his  whole 
might,  until  his  energies  are  nearly  expended, 
and  then  gives  up  to  sleep,  relaxation,  and 
cheerful  conversation,  perhaps  for  days  to¬ 
gether,  until  having  again  filled  up  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  life-power,  he  becomes  capable  of  put¬ 
ting  forth  another  vigorous  effort. 


“  The  second  cardinal  point  in  his  character, 
is  the  unwonted  size  of  his  benevolence.  In  all 
my  examinations  of  heads,  1  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  it  surpassed,  or  even  equaled.  It 
towers  above  every  other  organ  in  his  head, 
and  is  the  great  phrenological  center  of  his 
brain.  While  most  heads  rise  higher  at  firm¬ 
ness  than  at  benevolence,  his  rises  higher  at 
benevolence.  It  is  really  enormous,  and  forms 
altogether  the  dominant  motive  of  his  life  ;  and 
this  constitutes  the  second  grand  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  his  success. 


REV.  ORVUitiE  DEWEY,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Dewet  is  regarded  iiy  many  as  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination  in  the  United  States.  He  was  bom 
in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1794.  His  lather,  who  was  a  wealthy 
and  intelligent  farmer,  determined  to  give  his 
son  the  opportunity  for  getting  an  education  of 
a  high  order,  and  after  keeping  him  at  the  best 
schools  in  the  county,  he  sent  him  to  Williams 
College  when  he  was  seventeen. 

Born  among  the  picturesque  scenes  of  the 
mountains  of  Berkshire,  his  spirit  seems  to  have 
caught  something  of  their  beautiful  inspiration. 
With  a  icfined  taste  tor  all  the  harmonies  of 
nature,  amidst  the  labors  of  study,  which  he 
did  not  neglect,  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
of  the  muses.  Poetry,  painting,  music,  etc., 
were  the  solace  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  from 
study  ;  and  he  produced,  before  he  left  college, 
some  very  respectable  offerings  to  his  muse. 
While  in  college,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
close  application  and  courteous  deportment  to 
all,  and  he  was  graduated,  in  1814,  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class. 

On  leaving  college,  he  retired  to  the  farm  on 
which  he  was  bora,  and  taught  a  school  in  his 
native  village  for  a  considerable  time.  After¬ 
ward,  he  turned  his  attention  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  entered  himself  as  clerk  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  house  of  influence  in  New  York.  Here, 
however,  he  did  not  long  remain,  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  of 
which  he  afterward  became  so  bright  and  shin¬ 
ing  a  light  Educated  a  strict  Calvinist,  he 
was  led  to  doubt  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  of 


iveness  is  never  expended  in  personal  defense, 
or  in  opposing  his  enemies,  but  simply  in  push¬ 
ing  forward  his  benevolent  operations. 

“  His  destructiveness  is  fair,  but  always  sub¬ 
ordinate. 

“  Acquisitiveness  is  almost  entirely  wanting. 
I  rarely  find  it  as  small,  and,  unlike  too  many 
reverends,  he  never  thinks  whether  this  or  that 
sermon  or  doctrine  will  increase  or  diminish 
his  salary,  but  simply  asks  whether  it  is  true. 

“  His  firmness  is  extraordinary,  but,  acting 
under  his  higher  faculties,  he  never  evinces  ob¬ 
stinacy,  but  only  determination  and  persever¬ 
ance  in  doing  good.  Though  cautiousness  ren¬ 
ders  him  careful  in  taking  grounds,  yet  he  is 
one  of  the  most  straightforward  men  we  meet 
with.” 


encc.  They  love  the  man,  and  therefore  receive 
his  doctrines.  His  philoprogenitiveness  is  also 
large  ;  and  hence  his  strong  and  almost  pater¬ 
nal  interest  in  the  success  of  young  men  just 
starting  in  life ;  for  this  faculty,  rightly  directed, 
especially  in  public  men,  extends  a  helping 
hand  not  to  physical  children  merely,  but  to 
those  who  are  just  starting  in  life,  whatever  may 
be  their  occupation  ;  and  he  also  preaches  most 
effectually  upon  the  education  of  children. 

“  His  amativeness  is  fully  developed,  yet  con¬ 
joined  with  his  fine-grained  temperament  and  ex¬ 
alted  moral  affections,  it  values  woman  mainly 
lor  her  moral  purity,  and  her  maternal  and 
other  virtues,  and  seeks  the  elevation  of  the 
sex.  Probably  few  men  living  place  the  family 
relations  of  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  upon  higher  grounds,  either  practically 
in  his  family,  or  in  his  public  capacity,  than 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  is  perfectly  happy 
in  his  family,  and  his  family  in  him ;  and  this 
is  one  cause  of  his  peculiarly  bland,  persuasive, 
and  winning  address. 

“  His  third  point  of  character  is  his  force. 
This  is  consequent  on  his  large  combativeness 
and  firmness,  and  his  enthusiastic  temperament. 
What  he  does,  he  does  with  all  his  might.  He 
takes  hold  of  great  things  as  though  they  could 
and  must  be  done.  Every  sentence  is  uttered 
with  an  energy  which  carries  it  home  to  the  in¬ 
nermost  soola  of  all  who  bear ;  yet  his  cembat- 


A  Just  View  of  Woman’s  Rights.— The  Le¬ 
gislature  of  Wisconsin  has  recently  passed  a 
law  relative  to  the  rights  of  married  women. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

“  Any  married  women  whose  husband,  either 
from  drunkenness,  profligacy,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  for  her 
support  or  for  the  support  and  education  of  her 
children,  shall  have  the  right  in  her  own  name 
to  transact  business  and  to  receive  and  collect 
her  own  earnings  and  the  earnings  of  her  minor 
children,  and  apply  the  same  for  her  own  sup¬ 
port  and  the  support  and  education  of  such 
children,  free  from  the  control  and  interference 
of  her  husband,  or  any  person  claiming  the 
same,  or  claiming  to  be  released  from  the  same, 
by  or  through  her  husband  ;  provided,  that  if 
it  is  denied  by  plea  that  either  of  the  causes 
enumerated  in  this  act  as  entitling  the  married 
woman  to  sue  in  her  name  exists  in  point  of 
fact,  then  the  issue  upon  this  plea  shall  be  tried 
and  determined  by  the  jury  trying  the  case, 

I  with  the  other  issue  submitted.” 
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which  both  he  and  his  father  were  members ; 
and  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  in  this  respect, 
he  entered  m  a  student  of  divinity  into  the  very 
center  and  fountain  of  New  England  Calvinism, 
the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  he  pursued  a  thorough  and 
careful  study  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  which 
resulted  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  hitherto 
been  in  error.  Accordingly,  on  leaving  the 
school  at  Andover,  and  preaching  for  a  while 
among  his  father’s  sect,  and  serving  as  agent  to 
the  Education  Society  of  Massachusetts,  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  change  of  views,  and  recommenced 
his  ministerial  course  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Unitarian  body. 

The  change  of  Mr.  Dewey’s  views  produced 
considerable  excitement  and  surprise  in  the  the¬ 
ological  world,  for  he  had  already  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  his  learning  and  eloquence, 
which  were  supported  by  a  demeanor  at  once 
dignified  and  serious.  He  went  to  Boston,  then 
the  center  and  focus  of  what  was  called  the 
new  tyttem,  and  entered  immediately  into  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Channing, 
who  was  considered  at  that  time  the  leader  of 
the  Unitarian  party.  The  health  of  Dr.  Chan¬ 
ning  failing  him,  he  was  advised  by  his  physi¬ 
cians  to  seek  its  restoration  in  Europe,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  Mr.  Dewey  supplied  his  pulpit 
with  entire  satisfaction. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Channing  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Dewey,  after  supplying  the  pulpits 
of  several  minor  parishes,  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  a  new  parish  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  invitation  he 
accepted,  and  immediately  after  entered  upon 
his  new  field  of  labor,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  metropolitan  pulpit  He 
held  this  place  until  within  a  few  years,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  charge  of  his 
parish  on  account  of  failing  health. 

Dr.  Dewey  has  justly  been  considered  one  of 
the  first  among  those  engaged  in  his  profession. 
As  a  pulpit  orator  he  has  few  equals.  His  clear, 
sonorous  voice,  and  deeply  impressive  and  seri¬ 
ous  manner  find  their  way  to  every  heart ; 
while  the  absence  of  all  dogmatism,  and  the 
logical  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  subjects 
of  his  discourse,  make  his  sermons  convincing 
at  the  same  time  they  arb  attractive. 

Although  Dr.  Dewey  has  relinquished  his 
parochial  charge,  he  has  not  utterly  abandoned 
the  pulpit  or  his  pen.  He  has  supplied  for 
some  time  the  Unitarian  pulpit  at  'Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  He  has  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  volumes,  a  part  of  which  were 
collected  and  published  in  London,  in  1844, 
making  nearly  one  thousand  pages  finely 
printed  octavo. 

The  most  elaborate  and  important  production 
from  Dr.  Dewey’s  pen  has  not  yet  been  publish¬ 
ed.  It  consists  of  a  course  of  eight  lectures 
on  the  great  problem  of  humanity,  or  the  con¬ 
dition  and  destiny  of  the  race,  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  etc.  This  course  of  lectures 
was  originally  written  for  the  Lowell  Institute, 
at  Boston,  and  delivered  before  that  Society  four 
or  five  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  the  lectures 
have  been  delivered  by  Dr.  Dewey,  in  New 
York,  in  Brooklyn,  in  Washington  City,  and  in 
several  other  cities,  west  and  south,  and,  last 
winter,  they  were  again  repeated  before  the 
Lowell  Institute.  Wherever  these  lectures  have 


been  listened  to,  they  have  produced  a  profound 
impression,  and  for  comprehensive  thought, 
clear  reasoning,  and  force  and  beauty  of  lan¬ 
guage,  they  have  not  often  been  surpassed  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Dewey  has  twice  visited  Europe.  After 
his  first  visit  to  the  “  Old  World,”  he  published 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautifully 
written  books  of  travel  that  have  yet  been 
given  to  the  American  reader.  It  was  entitled 
“  The  Old  World  and  the  New.”  We  make  a 
few  brief  extracts  from  this  work,  both  for  their 
intrinsic  interest,  and  as  specimens  of  the  style 

and  thought  of  the  author. 

\ 

ST.  FETER’s,  at  ROHE. 

“But  to  return  to  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s :  we 
went  up  into  the  ball  on  the  top  of  the  dome, 
and  found  that,  although  it  does  not  appear 
much  larger  than  a  man’s  head  from  below,  it 
was  of  a  size  suflBcient  to  hold  twenty  two  per¬ 
sons.  Another  fact  may  better  show  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  this  structure.  The  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s  is  as  large  as  the  Pantheon,  or  rather 
larger,  indeed.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy -nine  feet  high.  [The 
Pantheon  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in 
diameter,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  in  height, 
and  the  wall  twenty  feet  thick.]  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  boasted  that  he  would  ‘  hang  the  Pan¬ 
theon  in  air,’  and  this  cupola  i*  raised  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  pavement  of 
the  church.  But  what  is  raised  ?  Why,  a  mass 
of  masonry  ;  not  a  wooden  dome,  but  a  cupola 
of  brick,  troenty-threefeet  in  thickness !  The  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  summit  is  within  this  wall.  That  is 
to  say,  as  you  go  up  this  stairway,  you  have 
ten  feet  thickness  of  wall  on  each  side  of  you. 
The  whole  wall  is  equal  in  thickness  to  the 
width  of  most  of  our  city  houses.  And  this 
stupendous  mass  is  ‘hung  in  air.’  It  is  not 
only  putting  one  immense  church  on  the  top  of 
another,  but  with  such  walls  as  were  never  per¬ 
haps  put  into  any  building  standing  on  the 
ground,  except  the  Pantheon. 

“  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  St. 
Peter’s — of  its  magnitude,  at  lea.st,  though  I 
cannot  of  its  magnificence.  But  one  word,  first, 
in  abatement.  Though  St  Peter’s  is  the  larg¬ 
est,  and  far  the  most  expensive  structure  in  the 
world,  it  fails  entirely  in  its  exterior  appear¬ 
ance  to  make  any  just  impression  as  a  piece  of 
architecture.  It  fails  from  two  causes.  First, 
because  the  front  is  mean,  and  totally  unworthy 
of  such  an  edifice.  It  ought  to  have  had  a  stu¬ 
pendous  portico,  according  to  Michael  Angelo's 
plan.  And  secondly,  because  it  is  hemmed  in 
on  each  side  by  other  buildings — the  'Vatican 
on  its  left,  and  the  Baptistary  and  other  build¬ 
ings  on  the  right — so  that  from  no  proper  point 
of  view  can  this  mighty  structure  be  seen.  The 
first  fault  is  owing  to  the  want  of  means,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  blamed ;  but  the  last  is  an 
unaccountable,  an  almost  incredible  fault  in  the 
original  plan  of  this  vast  structure.  Surely 
there  is  waste  land  enough  in  Rome,  and  has 
been  for  ages,  to  open  a  view  to  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  temple  in  the  world.  'Why  was  it  made 
thus  vast,  but  to  produce  an  impression  by  its 
size,  and  especially  by  its  exterior  appearance? 
Why,  but  for  this,  have  such  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions,  untold,  and  unknown,  and  incalculable, 
almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  papal  see,  been  ex* 


pended  upon  it  ?  And  yet  St.  Peter’s,  as  an 
exterior  bnilding,  it  net  letn  ! 

“  But  now  let  ns,  crossing  the  area  of  its  noble 
piazza — ten  acres  in  extent,  probably — sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  circular  colonnade,  contemplate 
the  great  object  itself. 

“  Its  front  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 
and  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  wide — 
that  is,  twenty-four  rods — the  thirteenth  of  a 
mile.  It  is  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet 
— forty  rods — long,  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  feet— twenty- seven  rods — at  the  transept, 
or  widest  part ;  that  is  to  say,  it  covers  about 
seven  acres. 

“  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  size  of  the  dome 
with  its  walls  twenty-three  feet  thick,  its  own 
height  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet,  and 
itself  raised  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  church.  This  dome 
is  sustained  by  four  square  pillars,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet  in  circumference.  That 
is  to  say,  each  one  of  these  pillars,  or  masses  of 
masonry,  is  nearly  sixty  feet  on  each  side,  and 
therefore  as  large  as  one  of  our  common-sized 
churches,  if  it  were  raised  up  and  set  on  the 
end.  There  is  a  small  church  and  an  adjoining 
house  on  the  Strada  Felice,  in  Rome,  designed¬ 
ly  built  so  as  to  be  together  equal  to  the  size  of 
one  of  these  columns.  And  yet  these  columns 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  way  at  all ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  occupy  any  disproportionate  space  ; 
they  do  not  encumber  the  mighty  pavement  1 

“A  walk  in  St.  Peter  »  is  something  by  itself— 
a  thing  not  to  be  had,  nor  anything  like  it, 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  immensity  of 
the  place  ;  its  immense,  unequalled  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  the  charming  temperature  of  the  air, 
preserved  the  same  the  year  round,  by  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  mass  of  masonry ;  the  incense-breath¬ 
ing  walls — for  there  is  literally  an  odor  of 
sanctity  always  here,  from  the  daily  burning  of 
incense  ;  the  rich,  beautiful,  variegated  marble 
columns  ;  the  altars,  the  tombs  on  every  side, 
the  statues,  the  paintings,  the  fine  medallions 
in  marble,  of  the  heads  of  saints  and  fathers  of 
the  church,  which  are  set  into  the  sides  of  the 
columns  in  great  numbers  ;  then  the  arches  on 
arches  that  present  themselves  to  the  view  in 
every  direction  ;  and,  if  the  walk  be  towards 
evening  (the  only  right  time),  the  music  of  the 
vesper  hymn,  now  swelling  in  full  chorus  upon 
the  ear,  and  then  dying  away,  as  the  music 
changes,  or  the  walk  leads  you  to  the  chapel 
whence  it  proceeds,  or  farther  from  it ;  all  this, 
with  the  gathering  shadows  of  approaching  eve¬ 
ning — the  shadows  slowly  gathering  in  arch 
and  dome — makes  a  walk  in  St  Peter’s  like 
nothing  else !  ” 

THE  COUSEOI  BT  HOONLIGHT. 

“  But  to  return  to  the  Coliseum — we  went 
up,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  upon  the 
walls,  and  terraces,  or  embankments,  which 
supported  the  ranges  of  seats.  The  seats  have 
long  since  disappeared ;  and  grass  overgrows 
the  spots  where  the  pride,  and  power,  and 
wealth,  and  beauty  of  Rome  sat  down  to  its 
barbarous  entertainments.  'What  thronging 
life  was  here  then !  what  voices,  what  greet¬ 
ings,  what  hurrying  footsteps  up  the  staircases 
of  the  eighty  arches  of  entrance!  and  now,  as 
we  picked  our  way  carefully  through  decayed 
passages,  or  cautiously  ascended  some  mold- 
ering  flight  of  steps,  or  stood  by  the  lonely 
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walls — ourselves  silent,  and,  for  a  wonder,  the 
guide  silent  too— there  was  no  sound  here  but 
of  the  bat,  and  none  came  from  without,  but 
the  roll  of  a  distant  carriage,  or  the  convent 
bell,  fh)m  the  summit  of  the  neighboring  Esqui- 
line.  It  is  scarcelj  possible  to  describe  the 
effect  of  moonlight  upon  the  ruin.  Through  a 
hundred  rents  in  the  broken  walls — through  a 
hundred  lonely  arches,  and  blackened  passage¬ 
ways,  it  streamed  in,  pure,  bright,  soft,  lambent, 
and  yet  distinct  and  clear,  as  if  it  came  there 
at  once  to  reveal,  and  cheer,  anJ  pity  the 
mighty  desolation.  But  if  the  Coliseum  is  a 
mournful  and  desolate  spectacle  as  seen  ih>m 
within — without,  and  especially  on  the  side 
which  is  in  best  preservation,  it  is  glorious. 
We  passed  around  it ;  and,  as  we  looked  upward, 
the  moon  shining  through  its  arches,  from  the 
opposite  side,  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  the  cor¬ 
onet  of  the  heavens,  so  vast  was  it — or  like  a 
glorious  crown  upon  the  brow  of  night 

“  I  feel  that  I  do  not  and  cannot  describe  this 
mighty  ruin.  I  can  only  say  that  I  came  away 
paralyzed,  and  passive  as  a  child.  A  soldier 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  un  dono,  as  we  passed 
the  guard ;  and  when  my  companion  said  I 
did  wrong  to  give,  I  told  him  that  I  should  have 
given  my  cloak,  if  the  man  had  asked  it.  Would 
you  break  any  spell  that  worldly  feeling  or 
selfish  sorrow  may  have  spread  over  your  mind, 
go  and  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight.’' 

[The  outer  wall  of  the  Coliseum  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  feet  high.  The  area  of  the 
building  is  six  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  long, 
by  five  hundred  and  thirteen  broad.  That  is 
to  say,  it  covers  nearly  four  acres.] 


CahU. 


Thk  Present  Number. — We  believe  our  read¬ 
ers  will  all  agree  that  “  Excelsior,”  is  yet  the 
appropriate  motto  for  the  United  States  Mag¬ 
azine;  for,  although  the  very  first  number, 
fourteen  months  ago,  won  very  high  praise, 
and  was  pronounced  to  be  too  excellent  and 
valuable  a  magazine  to  be  afforded  at  a  dollar 
a  year,  and  although,  from  that  time  to  this, 
we  believe  the  numbers  have  steadily  improved 
from  month  to  month  in  useful  and  interesting 
matter,  and  especially  in  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ments,  still  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  present  number  is  decidedly  ahead  of  all 
its  “  illustrious  predecessors.”  Indeed,  if  there 
is  any  three  dollar  magazine  that  can  present  a 
stronger  and  juster  claim  to  public  favor  than 
this  one  dollar  monthly,  independent  of  price, 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  it.  This  publication 
is  actually  cheaper  than  the  celebrated  “  Lon¬ 
don  Penny  Magazine,”  which  was  regarded  as  a 
phenomenon  for  its  low  price,  and  while  many 
good  judges  have  pronounced  this  work  fully 
equal  to  the  “  Penny  Magazine  ”  in  valuable 
reading,  it  is  unequivocally  ahead  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  publication  in  the  number  and  excellence 
of  its  pictorial  embellishments. 

And  still  the  United  States  Magazine  is 
published  at  one  dollar  a  year.  It  is  true  it 
could  not  by  any  means  be  afforded  at  that 
price,  without  a  very  large  circulation.  The 
publishers  determined  to  publish  a  first  class 
magazine  for  the  million,  and  therefore  put  it 
at  a  price  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the 


million.  And  the  million  are  bound  to  have  it. 
Believing  in  Jeremy  Bentham’s  “  utilitarian 
law,”  “  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,”  we  design  hereafter  to  adapt  the  matter 
of  the  magazine  a  little  more  to  reading  for  the 
masses,  in  order  that  we  may  reach  “  the  great¬ 
est  number.”  It  will  also  be  filled  mainly  with 
original  matter,  and  always  with  original,  ex¬ 
cept  when  wo  have  selections  of  decidedly 
greater  value  and  interest,  for  a  good  selection 
is  always  more  desirable  with  intelligent  read¬ 
ers  than  a  poor  and  flat  original  article.  The 
present  number  is  nearly  all  original,  except¬ 
ing,  of  course,  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,” 
which  we  do  not  quite  presume  to  claim,  and 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  its  exquisitely 
beautiful  illustrations,  will  be  “  to  the  greatest 
number”  the  most  acceptable  article  in  the 
magazine.  Many  other  articles,  we  believe, 
will  be  found  to  possess  a  high  interest,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations,  about  thirty  in  number, 
present  an  array  of  attractions  that  may  well 
be  looked  upon  with  wonderment  in  a  dollar 
magazine.  These  engravings  are  got  up  at 
very  large  cost,  and  most  of  them  expressly  for 
this  magazine,  several  of  the  best  artists  devot¬ 
ing  most  of  their  time  to  these  pages.  But 
without  specifying  further  the  contents  of  the 
present  number,  we  invite  the  reader  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  whole,  and  see  if  he  does  not  find  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guaranty  that  the  publishers  are  sparing 
no  pains  or  expense  to  furnish  the  best  possible 
magazine  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


THE  IiAY  OF  THE  I,A8T  MINSTREIi  I 

MOST  BXAmn.'LLT  IIXCSTkATlD. 

We  commence  in  the  present  number  the 
publication  of  this  most  delightful  poem  of 
Walter  Scott,  profusely  illustrated  with  most 
exquisite  designs.  We  copy  the  poem,  with  the 
notes  and  designs,  from  the  splendid  Edinburgh 
edition,  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.  The  designs  and  drawings, 
which  are  of  the  highest  order,  are  by  Birket 
Foster  and  John  Gilbert  We  have  some  of 
our  best  artists  now  executing  the  engravings 
for  the  United  States  Magazine.  The  whole 
number  of  engravings  to  complete  the  poem 
will  be  between  sixty  and  seventy.  As  the 
poem  consists  of  six  cantos,  it  will  be  continued 
through  six  numbers  of  the  magazine,  one 
canto  a  month.  This  single  poem,  with  its 
illustrations,  will  be  richly  worth  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  the  amount  he  pays  for  the  magazine 
one  year.  It  costs  us  a  large  outlay  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  these  numerous  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  art,  but  we  are  determined  they 
shall  have  the  worth  of  their  money,  in  Quaker 
measure,  flowing  full  and  running  over. 


Great  Medical  Discovert. — The  achieve¬ 
ments  of  science  in  the  half  century  past,  have 
been  most  wonderful,  both  in  the  departments 
of  mechanical  arts  and  medical  knowledge.  One 
of  the  latest,  and,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  discoveries  in  medical 
science,  is  one  recently  announced  in  Paris  for 
extracting  from  the  human  system,  by  means  of 
electricity,  all  metalic  substances,  mercury, 
lead,  silver,  etc.  If  the  facts  are  as  stated,  we 
have  to  record  a  new  and  proud  triumph  of 
chemical  science.  We  hope  the  medical  profes- 
I  sion  in  this  country  will  immediately  bring  the 


discovery  to  the  test  of  experiment,  in  order 
that,  if  successful,  the  thousands  who  are  hope¬ 
lessly  suffering  from  the  introduction  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  lead  into  their  systems,  may  find  relief. 
There  is  one  poor  fellow  whom  we  have  seen 
about  the  streets  of  New  York  for  two  or  three 
years,  whose  face  Is  almost  a  blue-black,  from 
the  effects,  as  we  have  understood,  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Will  not  some  one  of  our  enterprising 
medical  men  take  him  in  hand,  apply  electricity 
in  his  case,  and  pump  the  poisonous  mineral 
out  of  him.  The  man,  of  course,  suffers  much 
in  health  as  well  as  looks,  being  often  sub¬ 
ject  to  fits?  The  facts  of  this  discovery,  and 
the  modtta  operandi  of  its  application  are  given 
in  the  “  Scientific  Bulletin,”  of  Paris,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled,  “  The  application  of  Chemical  Elec¬ 
tricity  to  Therapeutics,”  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  substance 

“  Chemistry  is  about  to  drag  from  an  anticipa¬ 
ted  death,  thousands  of  men,  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  cruel  professions — gilding,  looking-glass 
plating,  white  lead  manufacturing,  etc.,  and  also 
those  whose  systems  have  been  ruined  by  mer¬ 
cury  in  its  various  forma — for  this,  science  has 
raised  her  right  arm  and  arrests  their  misery  and 
destruction.  This  discovery  extracts  from  their 
bodies,  atom  by  atom,  every  particle  of  metallic 
substance  from  every  part  of  the  human  system. 
Where  do  we  get  this  great  hope  ?  In  a  memoir 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  Dumas,  which  has  for  its  authors  two 
men  whose  names  will  strike  the  ear  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  the  first  time  to-day.  But  if  they  prove 
what  they  promise  to,  they  will  soon  take  rank 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity. 
These  authors  are  Andre  Poly,  of  Havana,  and 
Maurice  Vergnes.  The  invention  consists  of  an 
application  of  chemical  electricity  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  above  purpose,  and  of  all  the  marvel¬ 
ous  things  that  electricity  has  achieved,  this  is 
the  boldest  and  most  triumphant. 

“  The  modue  operadi  is  as  follows ;  A  metallic 
bath  is  insulated  from  everything  and  partially 
filled  with  acidulated  water,  to  convey  more 
readily  the  electrical  currents.  The  patient  lies 
upon  a  seat  in  the  tub  insulated  entirely  from 
the  bath.  When  gold,  silver,  or  mercury  is  in 
the  system,  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids  are  em¬ 
ployed.  When  lead  is  suspected,  the  acid  used 
is  sulphuric.  This  done,  the  negative  pole  of  a 
battery  is  put  in  connection  with  the  bath,  while 
the  positive  pole  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Now  the  work  of  purification  commences. 
The  electricity  precipitates  itself,  hunts,  digs, 
searches,  and  discovers  every  particle  of  metal¬ 
lic  substance  concealed  in  the  most  profound 
tissues,  bones,  nerves,  and  joints  of  the  patient, 
resolves  them  into  their  primitive  forms,  and 
extracting  them  entire  from  the  human  organ¬ 
ism,  deposits  them  upon  the  sides  of  the  bath, 
where  they  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

"  After  the  end  of  one  of  those  operations,  a 
chemist  of  Havana,  M.  Moissand,  having  an¬ 
alyzed  912  drachms  of  the  liquid  in  the  bath, 
saw  forming  a  metallic  globule  of  the  diameter 
of  nine-tenths  of  a  mille  metre,  and  this  was 
mercury.  At  another  time  the  same  chemist 
saw  a  very  light  white  precipitated  sulistance, 
which  gave  two  globules  of  metallic  lead,  per¬ 
fectly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  M.  Poly  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  taken  from  the  tibia,  and 
thigh  bone  of  a  patient  a  quantity  of  mercury 
that  had  been  there,  creating  intense  suffering 
for  fifteen  yeara” 
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GIOVANNI  PIANORI. 


[Thi  aboTC  ia  a  spirited  and  life-like  engraring  of  the 
unfortunate  Italian,  who,  on  the  28th  of  April  fired  a  pis¬ 
tol  at  Louis  Napoleon,  for  which,  on  the  14th  of  May,  he 
suffered  death  by  the  guillotine.  The  drawing  was  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  an  Italian  artist,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
we  immediately  ordered  it  engrared  for  the  Umtid  Srans 
Msqazim.  We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  his  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  French  Emperor  ;  but  it  appears  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances  in  his  case,  and  that  false 
charges  were  brought  against  him,  the  infamy  of  which 
should  not  be  suffered  to  rest  upon  bis  memory.  The 
following  history  of  his  case  has  been  furnished  us  by  a 
reiiabie  Italian  gentleman,  now  residing  in  this  city,  who 
during  the  late  Roman  Republic  was  a  member  of  the 
“Constituent  Assembly,’’  and  who  knew  Pianori  and  his 
family.  The  article  is  in  some  parts  quite  severe,  but 
when  the  reader  remembers  that  it  is  from  an  Italian  pa¬ 
triot  in  exile,  who  believes  that  the  liberties  of  his  coun¬ 
try  were  crushed  by  the  iron  heel  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he 
will  feel  much  inclined  to  “  pardon  something  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty.’’]  _ 

Ib  the  Editor  the  United  Statet  Nagatine. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  I  wish  to  justify  as¬ 
sassination,  if  I  beg  leave  to  make  public  some 
statements  concerning  the  man  who  had  lately 
attempted  to  kill  Louis  Napoleon.  Now,  what 
they  call  human  justice  has  done  its  bloody 
work.  Louis  Napoleon  reigns  as  before,  hav¬ 
ing  not  a  hair  of  his  head  hurt ;  but  the  man 
who  sought  his  life  has  been  slaughtered  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner,  throngh  wrath  and 
vengeance — violating  the  common  law ;  and, 
besides,  they  have  tried  every  means  to  accu¬ 
mulate  upon  his  head  the  most  horrible  and 
false  charges.  In  this  way,  of  course,  the  servile 
newspapers  of  Louis  Napoleon  intend  to  excuse 
the  enormity  of  those  proceedings,  and  strength¬ 
en  the  power  of  despotism  ;  and  the  English 
press,  too,  must  now  be  no  less  warm  in  the 
matter.  But  here,  in  America,  a  free  and  Chris¬ 
tian  nation  may  express  their  horror  for  assas¬ 
sination,  and  condemn  the  attempt ;  but  the 
press  and  the  people  would  disgrace  themselves 
by  applauding  the  lawless  bloody  vengeance 
that  followed,  and  giving  credit  to  the  false¬ 
hoods  which  have  been  invented  to  excuse  it  So 
I  thought ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  have  read  in 


a  leading  Newspaper  in  New  York  (“  Her¬ 
ald,”  May  31,)  these  words :  “  To  re- 

’  move  such  a  brute  from  the  ranks  of  hn- 
^^^manity  was  to  wipe  away  a  blot  which 
disfigured  and  degraded  the  earth.”  And 
these  words  were  uttered,  not  against 
Louis  Napoleon,  but  applied  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Pianori.  I  confess 
that  I  was  shocked  at  this,  for  I  knew  well  the 
falsity  of  those  extra  charges,  the  infamy  of 
which  is  to  fall  on  his  unhappy  wife  and  inno¬ 
cent  children.  Let  all  the  truth,  therefore,  be 
known. 

Giovanni  Pianori  was  bom  In  the  town  of 
Brisighella,  where  his  father  is  still  living  and 
holding  a  municipal  office.  From  the  paternal 
roof  he  moved  to  the  near  city  of  Tasrza,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  mother  and  five  brothers,  and 
they  were  known  there  under  the  common  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Brisighellini,  which  means  native 
of  Brisighella.  Giovanni  Pianori  married  when 
very  young  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker,  and 
applied  himself  earnestly  to  that  trade,  which 
proved  profitable  to  them ;  and  he  lived  quiet, 
honest,  and  comfortably  at  home,  till  the  war 
for  the  Italian  Independence  broke  out,  in  the 
year  1848 ;  and  then  leaving  wife,  children,  and 
trade,  he  went  to  fight  against  the  Austrians  in 
Lombardy.  He  came  back  after  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Vienna,  and  in  a  short  time  took  up 
arms  again,  seeing  the  Roman  State  invaded 
from  every  part  by  Frenchmen,  Austrians, 
Spaniards,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  an  impious  league.  Giovanni  Pianori 
was  one  of  those  many  thousands,  who  were  im¬ 
prisoned  soon  after  the  violent  restoration  of 
Papacy ;  but  having  been  tried  by  the  regular 
court  residing  in  Ravenna,  an  absolutory  sen¬ 
tence  was  passed  upon  him  after  six  months,  as 
he  has  admitted  in  his  trial ;  but  the  constant 
provoking  persecutions  ot  the  police  constrained 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  Piedmont. 

In  the  meantime  a  brother  of  his,  called  Gin- 
nesio  Pianori,  who  from  his  youth  had  been  iu 
the  military  service  of  the  Pope,  and  then  had 
served  under  Garibaldi  during  the  siege  of 
Rome,  was  imprisoned  and  tried  before  the 
Austrian  court  martial,  charged  by  a  bad  wo¬ 
man  with  violence  and  robbery.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  twelve  years  to  prison,  and  confined  in 
Cervia.  But  in  a  short  time  he  found  the 
means  of  making  his  escape,  and  was  never 
heard  of.  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  not,  not  having  been  regularly 
tried ;  but  it  is  too  certain  that  the  telegraphic 
despatches  received  in  Paris  had  accumulated 
on  the  head  of  Giovanni  Pianori  the  charges 
existing  against  Ginnesio  Pianori,  suppressing 
by  Jesuitical  skilfulness  the  first  name,  and 
using  the  nick-name,  BruigheUino,  which  was 
common  to  them,  meaning  a  native  of  Brisig¬ 
hella,  as  I  said.  All  these  facts  are  testified  to 
by  the  persons  who  were  present  and  personally 
acquainted  with  them,  and  who  now  reside  in 
New  York. 

How  could  a  man,  not  degraded  by  previous 
crimes,  attempt  so  firmly  such  a  bold  deed? 
The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  He  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  his  property,  of  his  native  country, 
and  of  his  sweet  home.  He  had  been  forced 
into  foreign  lands  to  seek  for  bitter  bread, 
while  his  wife  and  children  were  reduced  to 


starvation,  and  his  native  country  to  the  most 
dreadful  oppression.  And  all  this  for  the  crime 
of  one  man,  Louis  Napoleon.  There  is  a  party 
in  France  which  regards  Louis  Napoleon  as  a 
savior  from  the  impending  ruin  of  Society,  and 
even  Englishmen  now  depend  upon  him  as  the 
only  savior  from  the  power  of  Russia. 

But,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Italian,  Lonis  Napo¬ 
leon  appears  in  a  very  different  light  It  was 
by  his  impious  aggression  that  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence  was  lost,  and  the  Pope 
restored  in  Rome,  where  he  is  still  supported 
by  Louis  Napoleon  under  such  a  government 
as  was  styled  by  an  English  statesman,  “  the  ne¬ 
gation  of  God  by  system,”  because  no  one  be¬ 
lieving  in  a  God  could  indulge  in  such  cruel, 
bloody  deeds  Now,  Pianori  was  in  London  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  and 
witnessed  the  base  adulation  with  which  the 
English  government  and  populace  welcomed 
“  the  powerful  ally.”  I  need  not  say  that  Pia- 
nori’s  mind,  already  filled  with  bitter  hatred, 
must  necessarily  have  heen  exceedingly  excited 
at  that  sight.  In  fact,  he  determined  to  expose 
himself  to  death  in  order  to  make  an  example 
of  that  courted  culprit,  and  avenge  his  own 
wrongs  and  those  of  his  native  country.  And 
in  such  an  idea  he  was  confirmed,  of  course, 
by  the  similarity  of  his  case  to  that  of  Muzio 
Sevola,  whom  he  heard  so  bepraised  like  a  very 
great  hero,  in  school.  In  fact,  Porsenna  had 
desired  nothing  but  to  restore  in  Rome  a  king, 
certainly  not  so  cruel  a  tyrant  as  the  Pope,  and 
who  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  filling  Rome  with 
his  troops,  killing,  imprisoning,  or  casting  out 
the  best  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  Muzio  Sevola, 
attempting  to  assassinate  Porsenna,  earned  the 
admiration  even  of  his  intended  victim,  and  is 
still  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  heroes. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  Christianity  has  pro¬ 
scribed  those  ideas  of  murder,  even  as  against 
enemies,  and  in  case  of  deserved  punishment  ; 
and,  for  myself,  I  profess  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  But  who  told  that  man 
that  there  was  a  Christianity,  and  what  Chris¬ 
tianity  was?  Certainly  no  one  but  Jesuits,  and 
they  teach  that  it  is  a  good  action  to  kill  an 
heretic  king,  because  he  is  the  worst  man  in  the 
world ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  Pia¬ 
nori  held  Louis  Napoleon  in  no  better  esteem 
than  the  “  Herald’s  ”  correspondent  expressed 
for  him,  saying,  “  To  remove  such  a  brute  from 
the  ranks  of  humanity  was  to  wipe  away  a  blot 
which  disfigured  and  degraded  the  earth.” 

Now,  Giovanni  Pianori,  after  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  overpowered  by  the  by-standers  and 
then  half  killed  by  the  intimate  gendarme  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  fixed  immediately  the 
day  for  the  trial,  condemnation  and  execution. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  charge  Pionori 
with  many  and  attrocious  crimes  previously 
committed,  and  the  accusation  was  based 
upon  the  foundation  of  two  telegraphic  des¬ 
patches,  provoked  from  Rome,  in  great  haste, 
speaking  of  one  Pianori,  a  very  common  name 
in  Italy,  and  saying  he  was  known  under  the 
name  of  Brisighellino,  which,  of  course,  Giova- 
ni  Pianori  shared  with  his  four  brothers  and 
some  eight  hundred  men  who  were  bom  in  that 
same  village  of  Bressighella. 

The  only  part  of  these  despatches  speaking  of 
Giovanni  Pianori,  was  that  which  said,  “  ac¬ 
cused  of  two  acts  of  incendiarism  in  February, 
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1849,” — rcTolutionaiy  acts — and  he  admitted  it, 
adding,  he  was  set  at  liberty  after  six  montha 
The  condemnation  to  twelve  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  the  escape  from  the  prison  of  Cervia,  the 
note  of  the  terrible  assassin,  the  charge  of  com¬ 
ing  back  home  to  commit  new  crimes — all  this, 
whether  true  or  not,  concerned  Ginnessio  Pi- 
anori,  known  under  the  name  of  Brisighellino. 
So  that  Giovanni  Pianori  denied  firmly  these 
charges,  declaring  that  his  name  was  Giovanni, 
and  asking  for  a  necessary  delay  to  have  the 
prooih  against  what  he  thought  a  mistake,  not 
a  diabolical  Jesuitical  trick.  But  the  Judges 
having  received  the  command  to  condemn  him, 
immediately  and  punctually  executed  it  If 
anything  could  Justify  the  monstrosity  of  that 
condemnation,  it  was  certainly  the  previous 
crimes  Giovanni  Pianori  was  charged  with. 
Those  crimes  had  been  established  by  the  loose 
way  of  teleg^phic  despatches,  in  which  even 
his  own  name  was  not  found.  He  had  been  de¬ 
nied  the  means  of  proving  that  it  concerned 
another  person  and  not  himself,  and  had  been 
given  an  interpreter  whom  he  was  not  able  to 
understand  well.  There  was,  of  course,  more 
than  sufficient  reason  to  grant  a  new  trial,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  France,  and  every  civil¬ 
ized  nation.  But  the  Court  of  “  Cassation”  was 
brought  into  such  a  painful  situation  by  that 
appeal,  that  they  hastened  to  get  rid  of  it  in 
the  most  expeditious  way,  and  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  any  discussion.  In  fact,  that  tribunal  was 
all  composed  of  the  same  persons  who,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  day  of  December,  1852,  sen¬ 
tenced  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  “  hors  de  la 
lois,”  which  means,  there  was  no  wrong — nay, 
it  was  a  duty  for  every  Frenchman  to  assassi¬ 
nate  him  for  having  thrown  into  prison  some 
members  of  the  Assembly  ;  but  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  they  saw  that  Louis  Napoleon  had 
besides  killed  a  great  many  people,  and  spread 
terror  everywhere  ;  and  then  they  recognized 
that  he  was  right,  and  repenting  of  their  fault, 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  asking  for  pardon, 
which  was  generously  granted.  Should  they  not 
be  grateful  ? 

“  What  do  you  think,”  said  I  to  a  Frenchman, 
“  of  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  ‘  Cassation  ’ 
proclaiming  Louis  Napoleon  ion  de  la  lois,  and 
then  executing  as  a  parricide  the  man  who  had 
the  intention  of  killing  him  ?”  “  Well,”  said 
the  Frenchman,  “  they  condemned  Louis  Nap¬ 
oleon  because  they  thought  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  succeed  in  his  bold  attempt ;  had 
Pianori  been  successful  they  would  have 
decreed  that  a  statue  shall  be  erected  to  him.” 

Now  my  statements  tend  only  to  show  that 
Giovanni  Pianori  was  not  guilty  of  previous 
crimes  ;  that  great  were  the  impulses  he  had  to 
attempt  to  take  the  life  of  Louis  Napoleon  ; 
that  this  unsuccessful  attempt  met  with  exces¬ 
sive  punishment  after  a  lawless  trial ;  and  I 
will  add  that  he  was  not  a  common  hired  assas¬ 
sin.  In  fact,  the  sum  of  100  francs,  twenty 
dollars,  which  he  possessed  is  far  from  giving 
plausibility  to  that  charge  ;  and  his  firmness 
during  the  trial,  and  the  wonderful  calmness 
with  which  he  met  his  fate,  prove  that  there 
was  in  that  body  a  mind  of  uncommon  strength, 
and  to  appreciate  it  we  must  remember  that  he 
had  but  a  word  to  say  in  order  to  save  his  life, 
and  that  word  would  have  ruined  nobody ;  but 
It  was  not  the  tmth,  and  be  reaited  to  the  last 


moment  all  the  arts  which  were  practiced  in 
order  to  make  him  say  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  M.  Mazzini,  or  somebody  else  in 
London. 

Let  people  have  more  correct  and  Christian 
ideas  on  the  assassination  of  a  tyrant  than 
Pianori  bad  ;  but  let  no  honest  man  cast  upon 
his  grave  the  infamy,  which  more  Justly  belongs 
to  the  butcher  who  is  left  alive. 

Guobelmo  Gajaki, 

82,  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Fine  Arts. — William  W.  Story,  Esq., 
son  of  the  late  distinguished  Judge  Story,  is  an 
amateur  artist  of  fine  genius  and  talent  He 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  Italy,  where,  we 
believe  be  is  at  present.  He  executed  several 
years  since,  a  beautiful  and  life-like  marble 
bust  of  Judge  Story,  which  was  placed  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  College.  He  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  a  full  statue  of  the  eminent  Jurist,  in  Ju¬ 
dicial  costume,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Boston  “  Courier,”  has  been  placed  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Boston  Athenmum,  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  all  who  knew  the  judge  to  be  a  most 
successful  work.  It  is  larger  than  life-size, 
clothed  in  the  Judicial  gown  worn  by  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
seated  on  the  bench.  One  hand  holds  a  book 
and  the  other  is  raised  in  an  attitude  very  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Judge  when  lecturing  or  argu¬ 
ing  (as  he  sometimes  did,  even  upon  the  bench). 
The  face  is  very  happy  in  its  expression,  and 
vividly  recalls  the  animated  benignant  features 
of  the  eloquent  jurist  The  statue  is  cut  from 
a  fine  block  of  marble,  remarkably  free  from 
blemish.  It  is  a  most  honorable  work  to  Mr. 
Story  as  an  artist,  and  a  noble  monument  of 
filial  piety.  It  now  stands  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Atheneeum,  in  Beacon  street,  but  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  be  placed  in  the  new  chapel  at  Mount 
Auburn. 

Crawford  has  Just  sent  out,  by  the  same  ship^ 
a  marble  group,  “  Hebe  and  Ganymede,”  the 
property  of  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 
This,  says  the  “  Courier,”  is  a  very  beautiful 
group,  the  figure  of  Hebe  being  that  of  a  young 
girl  Just  budding  into  womanhood,  slender  and 
graceful,  the  countenance  full  of  maidenly 
shame  and  grief  as  she  resigns  to  her  successor, 
in  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  gods,  the  vase 
from  which  the  nectar  is  poured.  The  hair  is 
drawn  back  from  the  forehead  in  the  most  se¬ 
verely  classic  style — too  severe  for  modern 
taste — and  the  figure  is  partially  draped.  Gany¬ 
mede  is  far  less  pleasing — apparently  a  con¬ 
ventional  representation — and  almost  insignifi¬ 
cant  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  Hebe.  This 
group  is  also  in  the  Athenxum. 


Science  and  the  Bible. — The  following  beau¬ 
tiful  thoughts  are  thrown  out  by  Lieutenant 
Maury,  in  his  late  work,  entitled  the  “  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea.” 

“  The  Bible  freqnently  makes  allnsion  to  the 
laws  of  natnre,  their  operations  and  effects. 
But  such  allusions  are  often  so  wrapped  in  the 
fold  of  the  peculiar  and  graceful  drapery  with 
which  its  language  is  occasionally  clothed,  that 
the  meaning,  though  peeping  out  from  its  thin 
covering  all  the  while,  yet  lives  in  some  sense 
concealed,  until  the  lights  and  revelations  of 
science  are  thrown  upon  it ;  then  it  bursts  out  | 


and  strikes  us  with  the  more  force  and  beauty, 
— As  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws  has 
increased,  so  has  our  understanding  of  many 
passages  in  the  Bible  been  improved.  The 
Bible  called  the  earth  ‘  the  round  world  yet 
for  ages  it  was  the  most  damnable  heresy  for 
Christian  men  to  say  the  world  is  round ;  and, 
finally,  sailors  circumnavigated  the  world, 
proved  the  Bible  to  be  right,  and  saved  Christian 
men  of  science  from  the  the  stake. 

“  ‘Canst  thou  tell  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Ple¬ 
iades!’  Astronomers  of  the  present  day,  if  they 
have  not  answered  the  question,  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  it  as  to  show  that,  if  ever  it  be 
answered  by  man,  he  must  consult  the  science 
of  a.stronomy.  It  has  recently  been  all  but 
proved  that  the  earth  and  sun,  with  their  splen¬ 
did  retinue  of  comets,  satellites,  and  planets, 
are  all  in  motion  around  some  point  or  center 
of  attraction  inconceivably  remote,  and  that 
point  is  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Pleiades  1 
Who,  but  the  astronomer,  then,  could  tell  thek 
sweet  influences! 

And  as  for  the  general  system  of  atmospheric 
circulation  which  I  have  been  so  long  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  describe,  the  Bible  tells  it  all  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  :  ‘  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  South  and 
turneth  about  into  the  North  ;  it  whirleth  about 
continually,  and  the  wind  retumeth  again  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  circuits.’ — Eccl.  1.  6.” 

The  Mat  Number. — We  stated  distinctly  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  magazine,  that  we  have  no 
number  dated  for  May  this  year,  but  we  still 
continue  to  receive  letters  inquiring  for  the  May 
number.  Therefore,  we  state  again,  that  in  com¬ 
mencing  the  second  volume  we  changed  the  time 
of  publication  from  the  middle  of  the  month  to  the 
first  of  the  month,  and  instead  of  going  back  two 
weeks,  we  went  forward  two  weeks,  that  is, 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June. 
No  number  of  the  magazine  is  omitted  by  this 
change  of  date,  and  it  does  not  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  account  of  any  sub¬ 
scriber  ;  for  each  one  will  receive  twelve  con¬ 
secutive  numbers  for  his  year’s  subscription, 
whatever  number  he  may  have  commenced  with. 
The  simple  story  is :  the  first  volume  was  com¬ 
menced  on  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  second 
volume  is  commenced  on  the  first  of  June. 
Each  volume,  of  course,  has  twelve  numbers. 
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subject  of  Education. 


Volcanic  Phenomenon  in  Nova  Scotu. — The 
St  Johns  “  News  ”  states  that  there  has  been  a 
great  excitement  among  the  inhabitants  along 
the  south-west  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  a  series 
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of  Bmall  earthquakes,  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  Granville  mountains.  Several  months 
since,  the  mountain  quaked,  and  a  deep  fissure 
was  opened  in  it,  from  whence  smoke  issued  for 
about  four  weeks.  About  three  weeks  since, 
the  ground  was  again  violently  agitated,  a  large 
chasm  was  opened,  and  forthwith  a  volume  of 
smoke  and  stones  were  ejected.  Eruptions  of 
this  mountain,  since  that  time,  have  occurred 
almost  daily,  and  many  persons  have  moved 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  owing  to 
the  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  huge  rocks 
thrown  from  the  crater. 

A  Salt  Lakk  in  Minnesota. — A  salt  lake 
has  been  discovered  about  150  miles  west  from 
St.  Cloud,  in  Minnesota,  by  W.  II.  Ingersoll, 
who  was  attached  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Sur¬ 
vey.  Mr.  Ingersoll  says,  that  around  the  edges 
of  the  lake,  the  salt  can  be  gathered  in  baskets, 
and  is  of  as  good  quality  as  ever  he  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  In¬ 
gersoll  also  says,  that  near  the  lake  there  are 
Urge  beds  of  coal  of  the  first  quality. 

THE  VOICE  FROM  THE  ANCIEiVT  DEAD, 
AND  THE  INTEBPBETATION  THEBEOF. 

We  now  have  the  gratification  of  presenting 
to  our  readers  a  translation  of  the  remarkable 
Phoenician  inscription  on  a  sarcophagus,  dis¬ 
covered  in  ancient  Sidon,  in  January  last, 
which  was  first  published  to  the  world'^in  the 
Phoenician  character,  in  the  April  number  of 
this  magazine.  Before  giving  the  translation, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recapitulate  some  of  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  were  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  cities  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  were  about 
five  miles  apart.  At  present,  Sidon  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  ten  thousand.  A  tradition  some¬ 
how  prevailed  among  the  people,  that  treasures 
were  buried  in  the  old  grave  yard  grounds  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  under  this  impression  a 
Moslem  obtained  permission  to  dig  for  them. 
For  some  time  his  persevering  efforts  were  un¬ 
successful.  But  about  a  year  ago  he  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  exhume  three  copper  pots  con¬ 
taining  gold  coins  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  coins  were  of  the  value  of 
about  five  dollars  each,  and  all  bore  the  name 
or  head  of  Philip  or  Alexander.  This  discovery 
produced  quite  a  mania  to  search  for  buried 
treasures.  Many  obtained  permission  from  the 
authorities  to  dig,  and  among  them  were  the 
English  and  French  consuls.  A  person  who 
was  employed  to  dig  for  one  of  these  consuls 
discovered  the  sarcophagus  in  question.  But  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  digging  on  ground  which 
the  other  consul  considered  his  “  claim,”  as  they 
say  in  California,  he  having  contracted  with  the 
owner  for  the  exclusive  privilege  to  dig  there. 
So  when  the  sarcophagus  was  fairly  exhumed 
and  found  to  consist  of  a  fine  blue-black  marble, 
hard  and  highly  polished,  and  bearing  a  long 
inscription,  finely  cut,  in  the  ancient  Phoenician 
characters,  the  longest  and  most  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  that  mother  language  which  had  hither¬ 
to  been  discovered,  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
most  rare  and  valuable  relic,  and  the  two  con¬ 
suls  were  soon  at  loggerheads,  each  claiming 
the  right  to  it,  and  each  zealous  to  have  the 
honor  of  sending  it  to  his  own  government. 

The  governor  of  Sidon  interfered,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  sarcophagous  replaced,  and  a  military 
guard  placed  over  it  till  the  dispute  should  be 
settled  by  the  consuls  or  their  governments^ 


But  in  the  meantime,  while  the  sarcophagous 
was  exposed  to  inspection.  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
of  Albany,  in  this  State,  missionary  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Board  in  Syria,  took  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  exact  transcript  of  the  inscription, 
which  he  sent  to  a  friend  in  Albany,  and  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Albany  Institute. 
The  Institute  had  some  lithograph  copies  taken, 
which  they  sent  to  distinguished  scholars,  lin¬ 
guists,  and  men  of  science  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  meantime,  having  ob¬ 
tained  early  permission  to  use  the  Albany  copy, 
we  went  to  the  very  considerable  expense  of 
having  the  whole  fairly  engraved  on  wood,  and 
published  it  in  our  magazine. 

The  inscription  immediately  excited  very 
great  interest  among  linguists  and  eminent 
scholars,  and  many  of  them  have  been  zealous¬ 
ly  engaged  in  rendering  it  into  Hebrew  and 
English.  Considerable  portions  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  are  found  to  be  easily  translated,  while 
other  portions  are  very  difficult.  The  gentle¬ 
men,  however,  who  have  been  engaged  on  it, 
by  uniting  their  labors  and  comparing  notes, 
have  given  an  interpretation  of  the  whole, 
though  a  part  of  their  translation  is  conjectur¬ 
al,  and  they  are  still  pursuing  their  labors,  and 
will  publish  their  results  in  the  transactions  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  some  gentlemen  at  Yale  College,  members 
of  the  Oriental  Society,  have  thought  it  best  to 
publish  the  translation  as  far  as  it  has  been  per¬ 
fected.  We  therefore  have  the  pleasure  now  of 
laying  it  before  our  readers.  The  inscription 
consisted  of  twenty-two  lines,  averaging  about 
forty-six  letters  each,  written  continuously. 
The  translation  is  divided  according  to  the 
lines  into  twenty-two  sections  or  verses.  The 
parts  in  ilalies  are  not  relied  upon  as  accurate, 
but  conjectural  translations : — 

1.  In  the  month  of  Bui,  in  the  year  14,  the 
thirteenth  of  the  reign  of  MalMmeUk  Esmuniyed 
King  of  the  Sidonians, 

2.  son  of  King  Tibnath  King  of  the  Sidoni¬ 
ans,  speaks  King  Esmuniyed  King  of  the  Sido¬ 
nians, 

3.  saying :  My  death  hat  taken  place  in  the  rmdtt 
of  my  eauTte  of  mitfortune,  the  end  hat  come  amid  ti- 
lence,  and  I  am  resting  in  my  sarcophagus  and 
in  my  grave, 

4.  in  a  place  which  I  myself  have  built  for 
myself,  together  with  the  whole  kingdom.  And 
let  no  one  open  my  resting  place,  nor 

6.  seek  within  theplaeeof  deep  at  for  a  man  out- 
tide  of  the  place  of  deep,  nor  take  away  the  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  my  resting-place,  nor  remove 

6.  the  elevation  of  my  resting-place.  Sfunddtt 
thou  enter  my  retting-place,  whosoever  thou  art, 
being  a  master  of  judgment,  like  a  god,  mayst 
thou  hear  a  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

7.  And  if  any  one  opens  the  entrance  of  my 
resting-place,  if  any  one  takes  away  the  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  my  resting-place,  if  any  one  re¬ 
moves  the  elevation  of  my  resting-place, 

8.  let  neither  of  them  have  a  resting-place 
with  the  shades,  nor  be  buried  in  a  grave,  nor 
have  a  son, 

9.  and  let  it  be  ill  with  them  below,  and  let 
them  come  to  a  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
holy  gods,  together  with  the  kingdom.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  son  of  the  King 

10.  of  the  Sidooiaos  over  the  kingdom,  if  any 


one  opens  the  entrance  of  my  resting-place,  if 
any 

11.  one  takes  away  my  sarcophagus,  may  he 
have  experience  of  what  is  said.  When  he, 
whosoever  he  is,  is  made  to  die,  let  him  not 
have  a  shelter  of  peace.  Protperity 

12.  it  weaker  than  the  cautetoflanguithing  to  those 
who  live  under  the  tun,  and  to  am  I  reposing,  My 
death  hat  taken  place  in  the  nudd  of  my  course 

13.  if  misfortunes,  the  end  has  come  amid  sdenee.  I 
Esmuniyed  King  of  the  Sidonians,  son 

14.  of  King  Tibnath  King  of  the  Sidonians, 
son  [or  grandson]  of  King  Esmuniyed  King  of 
the  Sidonians,  and  my  mother  Amashtoreth, 

15.  a  priestess  of  Ashtoreth,  our  royal  lady, 
daughter  of  King  Imuniyed  King  of  the  Sidoni¬ 
ans,  have  built  for  ourselves  the  House 

16.  of  the  Gods,  the  House  of  Judgment,  of 

the  land  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  founded  the 
[House]  of  Ashtoreth  *  •  and  we 

17.  have  built  for  ourselves  a  temple  to  •  •  • 
and  we  have  built  for  ourselves  temples 

18.  to  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Sidonians,  in 
Sidon,  the  land  of  the  sea,  a  temple  to  Baal- 
Sidon,  and  a  temple  to  Ashtoreth  “  the  Glory  of 
Baal.  To  us  Lord  Milcom  giveth  a  city 

19.  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  earth,  our  glorioua 
splendor,  which  is  in  the  dwelling  of  our  deity,  to 
spread  out  the  fortresses  which  I  have  made  ;  and  they 
have  reared  them 

20.  on  the  borders  of  the  land,  to  sustain  dll  the 
Sidonians  forever.  My  curse  to  every  kingdom  and 
every  man:  let  him  not  open  my  cover, 

21.  and  not  remove  my  cover,  and  let  him 
not  take  the  fruit  of  my  resting-place,  and  not 
remove  the  sepulchre  of  my  resting-place.  As 
far  them,  those 

22.  holy  gods  shall  terrtfy  them,  and  they  shall  cut 
off  that  kingdom  and  the  man  that  slayeth,  that  it 
may  be  ill  with  them  forever.” 

To  the  translation  of  the  inscription,  as  given 
above,  we  append  the  following  remarks  res¬ 
pecting  its  approximate  age,  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  it,  prepared  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Yale  College : — 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  inscription,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Sidon¬ 
ians  had  an  era  from  which  they  dated  their 
autonomy,  at  rather  a  late  period,  beginning 
with  111  B.  G.; — that  all  the  autonomous  coins 
of  Sidon  which  have  been  preserved,  with  dates, 
are  dated  from  this  era ;  and  that  the  numerical 
signs  for  the  dates  on  these  coins,  as  on  those  of 
Acco  and  Amathus,  correspond  to  certain  signs 
on  our  inscription,  by  which,  as  we  suppose, 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  King's  reign  is  indi¬ 
cated.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  one 
might  be  disposed  to  count  the  year  14  of  the 
inscription  from  B.  C.  Ill,  making  its  date  to 
be  B.  C.  97.  But  they  do  not  restrict  us  to  this 
conclusion,  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
the  inscription  to  be  much  more  ancient.  A 
comparison  of  the  letters  with  those  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  C3rprus  collected  by  Pococke,  to 
which  Gesenius  assigns  an  age  not  long  poster¬ 
ior  to  Alexander,  shows  our  inscription  to  lie 
palcographically  older  than  those,  or  at  least, 
not  at  all  later.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that 
one  of  those  very  inscriptions  of  Cyprus  reads, 
“  To  Esmuniyed,” — giving  us  the  same  name  as 
that  of  the  King  on  whose  sarcophagus  our  in¬ 
scription  is  cut  j  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  same  person  is  referred  to.  This  identifica- 
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tion,  and  the  conclusion  from  our  paleographi- 
cal  argument,  is  rendered  more  plausible  by  a 
statement  which  we  And  in  Phoenician  history, 
that  a  person  named  Tennes  was  made  King  of 
the  Sidonians  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus, 
about  B.  C.  350,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  from 
the  Persians ;  for  Tibnath,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  the  name  given  in  the  inscription  to 
the  father  of  the  later  King  Esmuniyed.  The 
general  bearing  of  the  inscription,  too,  is  not 
such  as  one  would  expect  in  a  monument  of  a 
King  who  was  subject  to  the  Ptolemies  or  to  the 
Seleucide,  or  whose  individual  reign  began,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  only  one  year  after  a  declared 
autonomy  of  Sidon.  It  therefore  appears,  at 
present,  most  probable  that  this  interesting  in¬ 
scription  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Future  research  may  prove  it  to  be 
much  older  still. 

The  historical  contents  of  this  inscription,  of 
course,  give  it  value.  It  gives  us  the  names  of 
three  Kings  of  Sidon,  of  one  line  of  descent 
from  father  to  son,  succeeding  each  other  ;  and 
it  tells  us  of  public  edifices  built  and  founded 
by  this  dynasty.  The  connection  of  this  dynasty 
with  persons  already  known  in  Sidonian  his¬ 
tory,  is  the  great  problem  before  us.  The  in¬ 
scription  affords  ns  a  glimpse,  also,  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wielded  by  these  potentates — showing 
that  religious  and  political  elements  were  min¬ 
gled  together  in  it 

The  particular  deities  who  were  the  objects 
of  worship  are  also  named :  Baal  and  Ashtoreth, 
the  deities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  in  the  most  ancient 
times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  (see  1  Kings, 
16,  31,  11,  33),  and  Esmun,  a  recognized  divin¬ 
ity  of  the  Phwnicians. 

The  inscription  also  presents  a  view  of  the 
state  of  the  departed,  which  is  of  much  interest 
for  comparison  with  the  representation  of  Shoel 
in  the  Uebrew  Scriptures,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  14th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  With  respect  to  the 
language  of  the  inscription,  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  of  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  it  may 
be  given,  be*,  son ;  mdek,  king ;  Archer,  grave  ; 
taishkab,  resting-place ;  mamUketh,  kingdom ;  also 
the  plural-sign  of  Hebrew,  m,  as  in  Tndonim, 

The  names  of  deities  are  traceable  in  some  of 
the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  as  Esmuniyed  and  Amashtoreth — in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  usage  of  all  the  ancient 
nations  of  the  East 

From  the  translation  above  given  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  substance  of  the  inscription  con¬ 
sists  of  direful  imprecations  against  any  one 
who  shall  in  any  way  violate  the  repose  of  the 
deceased  King. 


CorrtsponbtlUf. 

(A  noDD  who  hu  jiiat  returned  from  a  few  weeks’  so¬ 
journ  in  the  South-Western  States,  has  laTored  us  with 
some  of  hit  “  experiences  of  travel,'’  with  an  intimation 
that  we  maj  hear  from  him  again.  The  Chattahoochee 
River,  upon  which  he  describes  his  lone  vojage  in  his  light 
canoe,  forms  for  a  long  dutance  the  boundary  line  between 
Georgia  and  Alabama.]  _ 

1.IFS  lar  THE  SOVTH-WEST. 

B  T  R  O  B  CB . 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  RrVER. 

The  river  being  very  low,  and  nnnavigable 
for  steamboats,  I  was  obliged  to  make  one  of 


fittcen  (who  ever  saw  a  stage,  that  had  not  al¬ 
ways  room  for  one  more  f)  in  the  stage  coach  for 
Fort  Gaines.  I  passed  the  night,  going  over 
that  rough  and  tedious  road,  in  alternate  and 
benevolent  efforts  to  keep  a  very  large  fat  man 
on  my  right  from  falling  asleep,  while  he  gave 
me  full  benefit  of  two  hundred  pounds  solid 
flesh,  and  making  myself  as  agreeable  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  admit  to  a  maiden  lady  (she 
said  she  was)  of  uncertain  age,  who  selected 
me  as  her  temporary  guardian  and  overseer  of 
innumerable  trunks,  band-boxes,  baskets,  bun¬ 
dles  and  bags,  said  to  contain  her  traveling  ap¬ 
parel.  Arriving  at  Fort  Gaines,  I  was  informed 
1^  “  mine  host,”  a  whole-souled,  good,  humane 
fellow  of  six  feet  three,  that  the  connecting 
mail  coach  consisted  of  a  or<  horse  sulky,  capable 
of  holding  one  man  comfortably,  or  two,  well 
packed;  but  that  a  traveler  had  been  waiting 
two  days  for  a  chance.  Looking  up,  I  noticed 
near  us,  listening  with  much  apparent  interest, 
a  wiry  little  man  in  “  green  specs,”  dressed  half 
clerical,  half  jockey,  and  no  sooner  had  I  fin¬ 
ished  speaking,  than,  grasping  a  trunk,  he  ran 
from  the  tavern. 

After  eating  breakfast,  I  sallied  forth  with 
the  intention  of  bribing  the  driver,  if  possible, 
os  it  was  important  that  I  should  arrive  at  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  in  time  to  take  the  steamboat  for 
Appalachicola.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I  was 
pointed  to  a  miserable  little  box,  on  two  wheels, 
which  served  as  the  Uncle  Sam  mail  coach  be¬ 
tween  this  place  and  (Chattahoochee ;  and  there 
stood  my  friend  in  green  specs,  with  his  hair 
trunk  already  in  the  two-wheeled  wagon,  and 
holding  on  to  the  wheels  for  life.  As  he  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  face,  he  said,  “  You 
can't  go  this  trip,  stranger ;  IVe  been  booked 
tu  days,  and  I'm  goin’  this  ’ere  time,  or  there’s 
no  snakes.”  This  last  argument  proved  too 
much  for  me,  so  I  returned  to  “  mine  host,”  who, 
to  console  me,  informed  me  that,  owing  to  a 
country  dance  given  some  twenty  miles  back, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  four-footed 
animal  to  be  got,  everything  in  that  line  hav¬ 
ing  been  pressed  into  the  service. 

The  old  saw,  “  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention,”  proved  good  on  this  occasion,  for, 
going  to  the  river  side,  I  soon  secured  a  batteau 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  coffin, 
and,  placing  my  trunk  in  the  bow,  and  myself 
in  the  stem,  I  launched  her  from  the  shore,  and 
commenced  my  paddle-voyage  alone  down  the 
Chattahoochee  River  (signifying  “  swift  river  ”) 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
with  nothing  but  wild  birds  and  alligators  for 
companions.  The  day  was  excessively  warm, 
but  being  anxious  to  arrive  in  good  season,  I 
bent  upon  my  paddle,  and  soon  left  Fort  Gaines 
far  behind.  I  thought,  as  I  looked  about  me, 
what  a  change  had  taken  place  within  a  few 
short  years ;  for  scarce  twenty  have  gone  by 
since  the  banks  that  were  upon  either  side  of 
me  were  dotted  over  with  the  village  and  wig¬ 
wam  of  the  Indian,  and  at  every  tom  of  the 
river  his  dusky  form  might  be  seen  paddling 
his  light  canoe  over  these  very  waters,  that  I, 
a  modem  from  the  dust  of  the  city,  was  now 
gliding  down.  While  musing  thus,  and  keeping 
my  skiff  near  the  bank,  I  espied  a  large  snake 
lying  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  water’s  edge, 
and  to  all  appearances  lately  killed.  Now  I 


always  feel  an  uncontrolable  desire  to  exam-  1 
ine  snakes  closely  whenever  I  see  one,  although  ] 

1  inwardly  detest  and  shudder  at  the  “  vile  crea-  I 

ture.”  I  headed  my  skiff  for  the  shore,  and  pro-  3 
ceeded  to  lift  his  snakeship  upon  my  paddle. 

I  had  scarcely  touched  it,  before,  quick  as  flash  i 

another  large  live  snake  darted  from  a  crevice 
in  the  rock,  and  stmek  my  paddle  with  the 
greatest  precision.  I  was,  of  course,  much 
startled  at  first,  for  he  was  very  large  and  an¬ 
gry  ;  but  I  lost  no  time  in  laying  him  dead  be¬ 
side  his  mate,  and  fortunately,  too,  for  he  proved 
to  be  a  Moeasin,  one  of  the  most  deadly  of 
the  snake  kind,  and  dreaded  even  more  than 
the  rattlesnake,  for,  while  his  sting  is  equally 
as  fatal,  he  gives  no  warning.  I  congratulated 
myself,  and  started  again. 

The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  the 
“  Magnolia,”  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size 
here.  The  sun  soon  sunk  behind  the  trees,  and 
beneath  the  cold  pale  moon  the  tall  pines  cast 
a  broad  shadow  far  across  the  river.  I  had 
many  miles  yet  to  go  ere  I  reached  the  log- 
cabin  where  I  was  to  pass  the  night  The  deep 
shadow  from  the  trees  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  made  it  difficult  at  times  to  keep  in  the 
current,  and  I  was  more  than  once  warned  of 
danger  by  some  branches  sweeping  not  very 
gently  across  my  face,  and  I  could  scarcely  ex¬ 
tricate  myself  from  among  them,  when  the  rush¬ 
ing,  bubbling,  and  hissing  of  the  water  warned 
me  that  I  was  surrounded  by  crags,  rocks, 
or  shoals. 

I  was  startled  sometimes  upon  emerging  from 
beneath  some  tree,  whose  branches  overhung 
the  river,  to  hear  something  fall  and  splash  in 
the  water,  and  learned  afterwards  that  the 
snakes  often  lie  upon  the  branches  of  old  trees 
on  the  river’s  edge,  to  catch  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  startled  by  my  passing  beneath 
them,  slid  off  into  the  water.  Fortunately 
none  of  them  dropped  into  my  boat,  as  I  am 
told  they  sometimes  do,  for  I  should  have  stood 
a  poor  chance  in  so  small  a  space. 

Arriving  at  my  log-cabin  about  nine  o’clock, 

I  found  the  inmates  seated  round  the  table,  eat¬ 
ing  hoe  cake  ;  and  making  my  wants  known,  and 
myself  as  agreeable  as  possible,  I  soon  perceived 
I  was  a  welcome  visitor :  in  fact,  we  became 
“  old  cronies,”  and  talked  of  the  weather,  crops, 
gunning,  fishing,  etc.  After  partaking  heartiiy 
of  their  “  frugal  fare,”  (and,  oh !  how  good  it 
tasted !)  I  joined  the  old  hunter  in  a  cup  (tin 
of  course)  of  old  rye,  for  the  Maine  Liquor  Law 
is  yet  unknown  in  this  region ;  and  the  old 
woodsman  soon  became  communicative.  I 
touched  his  sympathies  with  the  history  of  a 
favorite  dog  I  once  possessed — my  noble 
“  Bonny,” — and  had  scarcely  finished,  ere  he 
broke  out — 

“  Wall,  stranger,  I’ve  had  a  good  many  dogs 
in  my  day,  and  reckon  I  thought  as  much  of 
them  as  any  man,  but  arter  all,  there  aint 
nothin  like  a  good  bar,  (bear)  for  a  pet,  if  taken 
when  young.  I  had  one — took  him  from  his 
mother,  and  nussed  him  like  a  baby,  and  for 
years  he  never  left  my  side.  At  first  I  was 
“  obleeged  ”  to  be  very  harsh  with  him,  and  he 
finally  learned  I  was  master,  and  behaved  “  ae- 
cordin.”  At  night  his  place  was  side  of  my 
bed,  and  no  one  could  come  near  me  without 
my  first  speaking  to  him.  Babs  are  very  easily 
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frightened  ;  and  many  times  I  frightened  this 
one  nearly  to  death.  On  one  occasion  he  fol¬ 
lowed  me,  and  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  send 
him  back,  for  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned  he 
would  again  be  on  my  track.  Watching  my 
chance,  I  hid  behind  an  old  tree ;  on  came  bruin 
at  a  little  quicker  pace,  and  as  he  was  passing 
the  tree  I  jumped  out  and  dashed  my  cap  at  his 
feet :  he  fell  as  though  struck  by  a  bullet,  and 
trembled  like  a  leaf ;  and  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  he  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  rise,  and 
when  he  Anally  did,  ho  turned  towards  home, 
with  head  to  the  ground,  looking  as  though  he 
were  ashamed  of  himself.” 

The  pine  knot  Are  grew  dim  ;  so,  with  a  good 
night,  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  soft  side  of  a 
pine  board,  and  was  soon  lost  in  sleep. 

My  river  voyage,  of  course,  was  continued, 
and  so,  also,  at  some  leisure  hour  may  be  my 
yam,  which  is  in  no  part  a  fancy  sketch,  but  an 
“  ow’r  true  talc.” 


[Asormnt  friend,  a  joung  “  nit,”  who  hu  Uteljr  return¬ 
ed  from  Kurope  and  South  America,  furnishes  ua  with  the 
following  sketch  of  the  capital  citj  of  Brasil.] 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

We  anchored  at  Franquia  in  the  evening, 
the  great  “  Sugar  Loaf”  towering  up  visible 
through  the  darkness,  while  dim  dusky  outlines 
of  hills  rose  high  in  the  air.  Up  the  harbor  an 
immense  number  of  lights,  in  regular  rows,  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  singular  appearance.  S.  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  the  lights  were  on  the  different  bar¬ 
racks.  I  was  up  with  the  sun  on  the  following 
morning,  and  was  well  repaid  for  my  early 
rising,  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  which  was 
spread  before  me.  On  one  side,  the  immense 
rock  known  as  “  Sugar  Loaf,”  the  barracks,  and 
beautiful  rising  grounds ;  on  the  other,  hills 
frowning  high  in  the  air,  and  pleasant  valleys, 
stretch  away  far  into  the  distance.  Farther  up 
the  harbor,  ships,  boats,  etc.,  gave  signs  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  I  have  never  visited  the 
far-famed  Bay  of  Naples,  but  I  feel  that  it  must 
be  extraordinary  indeed,  if  it  surpasses  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Rio. 

We  tripped  anchor,  and  ran  into  the  inner 
harbor,  or  loading  ground.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  vessels  here,  and  of  every  nation, 
but  the  Aag  of  “  Uncle  Sam  ”  waves  over  the 
finest,  fastest,  and  trimmest  kept  vessels  of  all ; 
and  so  it  is,  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  vimt, 
the  Americans  take  the  lead. 

The  city  docs  not  show  to  any  advantage  from 
the  bay,  for  it  is  principally  built  in  a  valley, 
with  very  high  hills  rising  above  it.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  And  such  an  appearance  of  driving 
business,  people  hurrying  through  the  streets, 
with  something  such  an  air  as  the  busy  New 
Yorker  wears.  The  streets,  like  most  of  Span¬ 
ish  cities,  are  narrow,  though  some  them  are 
of  very  good  width."  Those  which  are  not  wide 
enough  for  carriages  to  pass  each  other,  arc 
marked  with  a  hand  on  the  comer,  which  points 
the  direction  a  carriage  must  go,  and  by  that 
simple  arrangement,  quarrels  among  the  drivers 
are  prevented,  for  that  hand  is  law. 

One  of  the  streets  is  paved  with  very  Ane 
blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  the  russ  pavement  in 
New  York,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  stone 
was  cut  and  sent  from  Europe  ;  but  I  shall  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  for  where  a  country 
has  so  much  granite  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Rio.  it  seems  singular  that  they  should  pave 


with  European  stone.  Many  of  the  stores  show 
very  Anely,  and  display  in  their  windows,  silks, 
satins,  laces,  and  thousands  of  other  things, 
which  show  that  Rio  is  not  behind  the  world  in 
certain  luxuries.  But  the  stores  which  most 
attract  my  attention  are  the  feather  and  featheiv 
Aower  stores.  Some  of  these  Aowers  are  very 
beautiful,  made  as  they  are  from  the  feathers  of 
birds  of  every  shade,  from  the  bright  scarlet, 
and  rich  golden  color,  to  the  sombre  brown. 
They  surpass  in  beauty  the  feather-Aowers  of 
Maderia,  which  are  also  very  pretty,  and  some¬ 
what  celebrated.  Flowers  made  from  the  Ane 
downy  feathers  taken  from  the  breast  of  the 
humming  bird  are  really  exquisite,  and  bear  a 
high  price. 

Many  of  the  churches  (which  are  always  a 
prominent  feature  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
cities),  arc  really  very  Ane.  The  palace  is  also 
rather  a  Ane  building.  I  speak  only  of  the  out¬ 
side  appearance.  The  different  entrances  are 
guarded  by  sentinels. 

For  hotels,  the  “  Pharoux”  seems  to  be  the 
largest,  though  it  has  considerably  depreciated 
from  its  once  great  excellence.  I  speak  gene¬ 
rally  with  regard  to  its  management,  politeness 
of  waiters,  etc. 

The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace  and 
hotel  are  well  lined  with  coffee-houses  and 
drinking  saloons.  The  coffee  is  not  such  as  we 
have  in  New  York.  The  cups  hold  about  a  gill, 
or  four  swallows,  and  the  coffee,  which  is  drank 
without  milk,  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made. 
Some  people  mix  brandy  with  it,  but  I  consider 
such  coffee  stimulating  enough  without  the 
liquor.  “The  American  Coffee  House,”  kept 
by  “  M.  Julia,”  is  a  very  good  place  to  procure 
lunch,  etc.,  etc.,  and  its  proprietors.  Monsieur 
and  Madame,  are  very  obliging  and  attentive. 

I  spoke  of  the  “Sugar  Loaf”  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  my  letter.  It  is  an  immense  rock 
of  great  height,  and  when  seen  from  some  posi¬ 
tions,  has  a  very  regular  sugar-loaf  shape.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  shape  and  height.  The 
barracks  of  which  I  spoke,  are  occupied  by  the 
different  detachments  of  soldiers. 

I  believe  the  slaves  are  generally  worked 
harder  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  carry  the  bags  of  coffee  from  warehouse 
to  warehouse,  and  from  store  to  lighters  upon 
their  heads,  always  keeping  on  a  dog-trot. 
When  there  are  a  number  together,  the  head 
one  carries  a  rattle,  which  he  shakes  while  the 
others  sing.  Though  I  have  often  been  some¬ 
what  amused  to  see  them  singing  and  trotting 
along,  yet  I  never  could  really  laugh,  for  their 
dark  faces  gave  evidence  of  privation  and  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  and  upon  being  told  what  was  the  average 
length  of  these  poor  creatures  lives  after  they 
are  put  to  this  work,  I  was  really  shocked — for 
Ave  or  six  years  is  a  terribly  short  period.  A 
man  purchases  a  large,  healthy,  strong  negro, 
sets  him  to  work  carrying  coffee,  and  in  six 
years  the  poor  fellow  dies,  dies  from  the  fatigue 
of  work,  which,  in  other  countries,  would  be 
borne  by  beasts  of  burthen,  not  by  a  human 
being.  Why,  I  would  rather  have  the  position 
of  a  New  York  dray  horse,  than  that  of  a  coffee 
carrying  slave  ;  for  the  carmen  in  the  United 
States  treat  their  animals,  generally  speaking, 
kindly,  and  are  careful  not  to  overwork  them. 
But  in  Rio  a  negro  is  worked  early  and  late, 
day  after  day,  month  after  month,  giving  evi¬ 


dence  that  he  is  wearing  out,  and  yet  the  order 
is,  work,  work,  until  the  poor  fellow  dies,  dies 
from  the  cruelty  of  his  master.  Is  not  such  a 
master  guilty  of  murder  T 

Horses  seem  to  be  kept  for  riding,  drawing 
carriages  or  stages,  and  really  hold  a  better 
position  than  the  negro,  and  they  prance  along 
holding  up  their  heads,  while  the  slave  trots 
under  his  heavy  load,  feeling  that  his  condition 
is  worse  than  the  beasts  of  burthen,  obeying  the 
order,  work,  work,  till  the  end  is  exhaustion  and 
death.  Wliat  can  we  call  such  usage  but  bar¬ 
barous?  and  what  name  is  more  appropriate  to 
the  hard  task-master  than  barbarian  ?  Is  Brazil 
a  civilized  country,  when  it  allows  such  abuses 
as  this? 

The  government  has  taken-  strong  measures 
against  the  slave  trade,  and  has  so  far  been  quite 
successful  in  putting  it  down.  Indeed  I  con¬ 
sider  the  slave  trade,  so  far  as  the  Brazils  are 
concerned,  as  stopped.  And  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  slaves 
have  been  passed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  cruelty 
to  them.  Yet  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  poor 
fellow  who  carries  coffee. 

While  strolling  along  near  the  square,  I  was 
amused  to  see  some  negroes  paving  with  “  cob¬ 
ble  stones.”  They  would  take  hold  of  the 
heavy  piece  of  wood,  iron  bound,  and  sing  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  at  the  same  time  shuf- 
Aing  their  feet  in  tune,  and  after  performing  in 
this  manner  for  near  Ave  minutes,  they  would 
raise  the  driver  and  bring  it  down  in  workman¬ 
like  style,  and  then  commence  to  sing  again.  I 
stood  about  ten  minutes  watching  them,  and  in 
that  time  they  drove  about  four  times.  They 
were  taking  it  easy,  and  eqjoying  themselves  at 
the  same  time,  while  frequent  bursts  of  laugh¬ 
ter  showed  them  to  be  as  happy  as  could  be. 
A  strange  contrast  to  the  poor  coffee  carriers. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  which 
for  pureness  is  unsurpassed  by  even  the  “  Cro¬ 
ton.”  Ice  is  brought  here  from  Boston  and 
other  places,  and  is  of  course  a  great  luxury. 
Ice  creams  are  made — iced  liquors  are  drank, 
and,  in  short,  ice  is  in  great  demand. 

I  took  a  short  drive  into  the  country, 
and  was  quite  delighted  with  its  appearance. 
Hills  and  valleys  stretching  away,  and  dotted 
with  pretty  country  houses,  all  served  to  make 
the  effect  very  charming.  I  have  not  seen  as 
much  of  the  interior  as  I  could  wish,  for  I  am 
certain  that  the  country  is  very  beautiful,  and 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any  one  that  is  fond 
of  rambling  through  pleasant  valleys  and  climb¬ 
ing  high  mountains.  But  my  time  was  so  lim¬ 
ited  that  I  could  not  go  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city,  and  even  my  view  of  that  was  but 
a  sort  of  hurried  “  bird’s-eye  view.” 

My  letter  would  not  be  complete,  if  I  omitted 
speaking  of  the  ladies  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Now, 
picture  to  yourself,  a  sylph-like  form,  moulded 
to  Nature’s  most  perfect  model,  with  eyes  spark¬ 
ling  in  their  rich  darkness,  teeth  of  the  most 
beautiful  white  and  perfect  shape,  while  the 
dark  glossy  hair  is  falling  over  the  shoulders  in 
the  loveliest  ringlets,  in  short,  picture  to  your¬ 
self  an  angel  of  loveliness,  a  goddess  of  beauty 
— and  place  her  any  where  except  in  Rio.  For 
a  more  ill-favored,  hard-featured,  repulsive  set 
of  women  I  never  saw  in  any  other  cit) .  Not 
one  handsome  woman,  nor  one  who  could  even 
be  called  pretty,  did  I  see  in  Rio. 
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'■IIkrb  ’Ub,”  Mid  IVinocrituB,  xhying  into 
tbo  Muotuin,  half  sideways,  and  toucbiiig  our 
elbow. 

“  llm's  whatf’  wa  aBktMl,  a  llttln  Impo- 
tiontly  at  Udnif  inti'mijttiHl  just  as  we  hud 
cauKht  till*  trliiup’B'  of  uu  idea  for  an  editorial. 

"  That  portrait,’’  said  he,  “  and  it's  a  capital 
likeness,  tu.” 

“  AMiat !  have  you  been  havinfc  your  portrait 
taken,  nenuKrltus?  ^Yrll,  it  is  a  good  idea  ; 
wee'll  have  it  in  tho  magazine.” 

Here  Democritu*  burst  into  a  roaring  (It  of 
la\iglfter.  Ho  laughtHl  (ill  tho  tears  came  into 
his  ey(«,  and  he  held  his  breath  and  reeUxl  as 
though  he  would  fall.  We  shoved  him  a  chair 
to  sit  down.  .\t  lost  he  held  up  the  engraving 
of  "  that  same  pig”  pn'si'nted  aliove,  and  (ril'd 
to  spi'ak.  but  his  sides  shook,  and  he  went 
off  again  into  another  “  conniption  tit"  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  .\t  length,  however,  his  risible  powers  be¬ 
came  so  far  exhausU'd  that  he  was  able  to  com¬ 
mand  his  voice,  and  holding  up  the  engraving, 
again,  he  asked  with  a  chuckle,  “do  you  call 
that  a  portrait  of  me  f’’ 

“Not  unle*s  it  is  very  highly  .Aidlrmf,”  we  re- 
plii'd  ;  "  but  whose  portrait  is  it 

“  It's  a  portrait  of  that  same  pig.’’  said  De¬ 
mocritus. 

“  What  Mme  pig?  You  always  seem  to  get 
at  your  subject  backwrards.’’ 

“  NYhy.  I  mean  (hat  same  pig  that  was  so  as¬ 
tonished  when  she  found  herself  on  this  side  of 
the  fence,  that  she  almost  fainted  awray.  and 
was  fairly  ».'ared  out  of  a  year's  growth.'* 

“Astonishi'd  at  being  on  this^de  of  the 
fence  !  How's  that  ?” 

“Yes.  as  much  astonished  as  the  western 
member  of  Congress  was,  when  he  found  his 
speech  in  the  house  was  runnin  in  a  circle.'* 

“  Running  in  a  circle,  Democritus?  Well,  you 
are  growing  interesting.  First  tell  us  about 
the  member  of  Congress,  and  how  his  speech  run 
in  a  circle.’* 

*'  Wal,  the  story  is  not  long,**  said  Democri¬ 
tus  ;  so  I'll  give  it  you.  One  time  there  was  a 
lull  before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  in- 
ervasin  the  number  of  hospitals,  and  one  of 
the  western  members  got  up  to  make  a  speech 
upon  ik  Colonel  Crocket  wa.-<  sittin  right  at 
his  elbow.  The  member  cleared  his  voice,  and 
and  cast  his  eyes  round  the  Houm  to  see 
that  all  hands  was  payin  attentiou.  and  began : 


"  Mr.  Speaker— My  opinion  Is,  that  the  ^n- 
eraJUy  of  mankind — in  <jinfral,  arc  disposoil  to 
take  disadvantage  of  tliu  generality  of  mankind 
in  ginrral." 

“  Sit  down,  sit  down,”  whispered  the  colo¬ 
nel  ;  von  are  coiuiii  out  at  tho  same  hole  you 
went  III  at.'* 

"  The  nicinlH'r  looked  nmazinly  astonished, 
and  sot  down.  Hut  his  astonishment  was  not 
eipial  to  that  pig,  artcr  all,”  said  Democritus, 
liHiking  oKaiii  at  the  engraving,  “  and  1  want 
tu  ininiortalizc  that  pig  in  the  magazine.” 

“  Weil,  give  us  the  story  of  the  pig,”  we  re¬ 
plied,  “  and  if  it  is  as  goml  as  the  member  of 
Congress,  it  shall  go  in,  portrait  and  all.” 

“  Agrw'd,'*  said  Democritus,  “  here  'tis.  I’ve 
got  the  story  all  writ  out,”  and  he  handed  us 
the  mimnscript,  which  we  found  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  pur|K)rt : — 

l^nclc  Raw'son  had  a  ycarlin  sow  pig.  She 
was'nt  a  No-Nothin.  but  a  real  cunnin,  smart 
pig.  She  was  the  'Hio  brei'd,  and  the  'llio  pigs 
IS  the  smartest  in  the  world.  Wal.  uncle  Raw- 
son  kep  her  in  a  little  pig  pasture,  'jinin  his 
corntield.  And  one  mornin  Aunt  I’olly  come 
in.  nil  of  a  fluster,  and  says  she.  Mr.  Rnwson. 
as  true  os  you  arc  alive,  the  pig's  been  in  tho 
conifleld. 

Poh.  poh,  says  Uncle  Rnwson.  that  can't  bo. 
I  know  hunger  will  brt'ak  through  a  stone 
wall,  but  our  pig  always  has  enough  to  eat.  and 
I  know  she  can't  get  through  my  tight  fence, 
nohow. 

I  don’t  care,  says  Aunt  Polly,  I  know  the 
pig's  been  in  the  cornfield,  and  eat  up  and  trml 
down  twenty  hills  of  corn,  and  there's  her 
tracks  all  over  the  field,  and  she's  as  full  as  a 
tick,  now.'* 

Uncle  Rnwson  went  out  to  the  cornfield,  and 
found  it  jest  as  Aunt  Polly  said.  And  he  went 
all  round  and  examined  the  fence,  and  found  it 
all  right,  and  it  was  a  great  puzzle  how  she  got 
in  and  how  she  got  out.  Hut  the  next  day  it 
was  jest  so  agin,  and  the  day  arter  it  was  jest 
so  agin.  Uncle  Rawson  was  puzzed.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  think  there  must  be  some  evil  sperit  got 
into  the  pig.  Hut  he  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
up  his  day's  work  and  watch  the  pig,  and  see 
if  he  could  find  out  the  mystery.  After  watch- 
in  her  two  or  three  hours,  the  pig  got  up  from 
where  she  had  been  lyin.  and  shook  herself, 
and  marched  off  straight  to  the  fence,  and  there 
Uncle  Rawson  lost  sight  of  her.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  couldn't  see  nothin  of  her  ;  but  in  a 
minute  he  sees  her  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
in  the  cornfield.  Uncle  Rawson  began  to  believe 
in  witches ;  but  he  mustered  up  pluck  to  go 
to  the  fence  where  he  lost  sight  of  the  pig,  and 
take  another  look.  .And  there  he  found  a  long 
hollow  log.  that  made  the  lower  part  of  the 
fence,  was  so  placed  that  one  end  opened  into 
the  pig  pa!«ture,  and  the  other  into  the  cornfield. 
So  the  mystery  was  all  explained. 

Uncle  Rawson  scratched  his  head  and  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself :  “  You  think  you  are  a  cunnin 
pig ;  but  I'll  show  you  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that.”  So.  after  quietly  drivin  her  out.  he  went 
to  work  and  turned  the  crooked  log.  and  fixed 
'  the  fence  so  that  both  ends  of  the  log  opened  into 


the  pasture.  And  then  he  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
watched  to  s<*(!  how  matters  worked.  In  an 
hour  or  two,  the  pig  ln^giin  to  hanker  for  com 
agin,  and  marched  off  to  the  hollow  log.  Un¬ 
cle  Rawson  had  called  Aunt  Polly  to  see  the 
sport.  The  pig  entered  the  log  with  perfect 
confidence,  and  when  she  come  out  at  the  other 
end,  she  shook  her  ears  and  almost  danced  with 
delight  at  the  thought  of  another  feast  of  green 
corn.  And  then  she  began  to  look  round.  And 
then  she  stood  kind  of  amazed  ;  for  she  see  she 
wasn't  in  the  cornfield,  but  in  the  same  old  pas¬ 
ture.  She  thought  she’d  made  some  mistake ;  so 
she  whisked  round,  and  went  to  the  other  end 
of  tlie  log,  where  she  went  in  bi'fore,  and  tried 
it  agin.  Presently  she  come  out  agin  on  this 
side  of  the  fence,  in  her  own  pasture.  And  now 
she  looki'd  more  astonished  than  she  did  bi'fore. 
She  looked  all  round  every  way,  and  granted 
and  whisked  altout,  and  then  she  sto^  still 
awhile  considerin  tbo  matter.  Then  she  made 
lip  her  mind  to  try  the  back  track  through  the 
log ;  so  she  tried  it  that  way,  and  like  the  mem- 
lier  of  Congress,  “  came  out  at  the  same  hole 
she  went  In  at.”  When  she  found  herself  still 
on  this  side  of  the  fence,  she  seemed  to  be  per- 
fi'Ctly  bewildered.  She  looked  round,  she 
griinti'd.  Olid  stamped  her  feet,  and  then  stood 
still  and  considered.  The  whole  mystery 
si'i'iiied  to  be  growin  darker  and  darker  to  her 
mind,  and  at  Wt  she  crooked  up  her  tail,  and 
fetched  a  heavy  grunt,  and  started  and  ran  like 
wild-fire  clear  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pasture. 
Arter  that.  Uncle  Rawson  said  he  never  could 
get  that  pig  near  the  hollow  log  agin.  He  raly 
believed  she  thought  the  log  was  haunted. 

“Well,  Democritus,”  we  said,  “you  have 
told  that  yarn  pretty  well ;  but  hnvnH  you  any 
moral  to  it?  Doni  you  know  of  any  other 
folks,  besides  that  pig,  who  always  seem  to 
come  out  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence,  how¬ 
ever  hard  they  may  try  to  get  through  ?” 

“  Wal,  yes,'*  said  Democritus.  “  I  know  some 
sich  folks.  There’s  the  Fillibusters,  they’ve 
iK'eii  through  the  hollow  log  throe  or  four 
times,  tryin  to  get  into  the  rich  cornfield  of 
Cuba.  Hut  they  always  come  out  at  the  same 
hole  they  went  in  at,  and  are  on  this  side  of  the 
fence  still.  And  then  there’s  Colonel  Kinney, 
he’s  been  tryin  the  hollow  log  a  number  of 
times,  expectin  to  work  his  way  into  the  corn¬ 
field  of  Nicaragua.  But  he's  come  out  on  this 
side  of  the  fence  every  time  yet.  tYhen  one 
log  fails,  he  tries  another,  and  may  be  he  may 
gt't  through  yet  if  he  tries  long  enough. 

And  then  there's  the  British  and  French 
allies,  they've  lieen  diggin  their  way  this  six 
mouths  through  all  sorts  of  hollow  logs  to  get 
into  the  cornfield  of  Sevastopol.  And  John 
Hull  is  very  much  astoniskm  to  find  his  soldiers 
still  on  the  outside  of  the  fence. 

And  then  there’s  the  old  log  fence  across 
Uncle  Sam’s  farm,  along  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.  There’s  been  more  sarchin.  and  tryin, 
and  tuggin,  and  gruntin,  and  flghtin.  this  twen¬ 
ty  years,  to  get  through  that  old  fence,  than 
any  other  fence  in  the  world.  Them  that's  on 
the  north  side  is  all  the  time  nosin  round  and 
gnintin  and  tryin  to  find  a  hollow  log  that  they 
can  work  through  into  the  south  cornfield. 
And  them  that's  on  the  south  side  keeps  trying 
jest  as  hard,  and  sometimes  a  little  harder,  to 
get  through  the  fence  or  over  the  fence  some¬ 
how  or  other  into  the  north  cornfield.  Some  say 
they  have  found  a  great  hollow  log  through  the 
fence  out  there  in  Kansas,  and  both  parties  are 
pitchin  into  it  headforemost,  and  tiyin  to  get 
through  agin  each  other  at  the  same  time.  Of 
course  there's  a  good  of  squealin  and  fightin. 
But  the  No-Nothins  say  the  are  goin  to  drive 
’em  all  bock  both  sides,  and  make  every  one 
keep  on  his  own  side  of  the  fence.” 

“  But.  Democritus,  you  are  getting  on  to  for¬ 
bidden  ground,  and  you  must  immediately  de¬ 
fine  your  position,  or  your  oflScial  connection 
with  the  Umtkd  Stjites  M.coazixe  must  cease. 
If  you  are  an  abolitionist,  you  must  say  so ;  and 
if  you  are  a  pro-slavery  man.  you  must  say  so. 
Now,  right  up.  flat  and  plain,  on  which  side  of 
that  old  log  fence  do  you  stand,  sir  ?** 

“  I  don’t  stand  on  nary  side,  sir  ;  but  if  you 
must  know,  flat  and  plain,  I’m  settin  right 
straddle  of  it” 


